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THE SERVANT 


I 
INTRODUCTORY 


WHEN the stirring Encyclical Letter of the last 
Lambeth Conference appeared, in 1908, it greatly 
impressed me as an endorsement by the assembled 
Bishops of the chief lesson of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress which had just preceded the Lambeth 
gathering, namely, that the whole Church of Christ 
was called to more definite, deliberate, and self- 
sacrificing Service of God and Man. “At the 
heart,” they said, “of that conception of the Church 
which Christ our Lord has taught us is the thought 
of Service.” They reminded us that He Himself 
came “not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” 
and called upon the Church to follow in His steps, 
to represent Him to the world, to say, “J, too, 
come not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
At the Manchester Church Congress of that same 
year, in a paper on the Lessons of the Pan-Angli- 
can Congress, I quoted the Bishops’ words, and 
added, “ Not the Church’s rights, but her duties ; 
not her privileges, but her responsibilities—it is on 
these that our Fathers in God lay stress. Thank 
God!” 
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Subsequently I was studying the Book of Isaiah, 
and gained fresh views of the exceeding interest 
and beauty of the passages about the Servant of 
the Lord in chaps. xli—liii.; and this, following on 
the Lambeth Encyclical, led me to set about a 
detailed examination of the words “servant,” 
‘serve,’ “service,” “minister, ’~“ ministry, Genoa 
Holy Scripture. The results of this study I present 
in these pages. 

I begin by examining the Greek words for 
“servant, etc., in the New Testament. Aftera 
survey of their meaning and use, and a comparison 
of the renderings of them in the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, I go on to suggest some prac- 
tical and spiritual lessons to be derived from the 
passages referred to. I then turn to they@ig 
Testament, and although I have no knowledge of 
Hebrew I find that I am enabled to trace the words 
used by means of the Analytical Concordances of 
Young and Strong, together with a careful exami- 
nation of the Septuagint Version. I then give 
fuller and more detailed study to the subject of 
“the Servant” in Isaiah, which enables me to 
present our Lord Jesus Christ as Himself the 
Suffering Servant, and to show in what way His 
Church, and ourselves the members of it, are called 
to walk in His steps. Finally, I apply the whole 
subject to the two great departments of ministry 
specially dwelt upon in the Lambeth manifesto : 
Social Service and Foreign Missions. Neither of 
these departments, indeed, has to wait for notice 
till the last chapter. Missions especially present 
their claims many times in the course of the 
study. 

Of the words to be examined, servant occurs in 
the Authorized English Version about 930 times, 
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and serve and service about 400 times together. 
Minister, ministry, etc., which generally have a 
similar meaning, occur nearly 200 times ; dondmen, 
bondage, etc., about 80 times; mazd, handmaid, 
etc. (in the sense of service), about 120 times; 
young man or lad (in the sense of service), about 
40 times ; which, with three or four other words 
used here and there in similar senses, make a total 
of at least 1800 occurrences of words to be included 
in our examination. In this calculation, the 
renderings of Hebrew and Greek words which are 
sometimes used in the sense of service are not 
included when they have a different sense: for 
instance, the renderings of the Hebrew, zaar, the 
ordinary word for “young man,” and sometimes 
“lad” or “child,” are not included except when it 
stands definitely for service, as it does about ninety 
times ; and the same remark applies to the Greek 
matic, madior, etc. 

A great many facts are noted in the chapters 
devoted to the examination of the words used 
which do not seem important, and from which I 
have not attempted to draw lessons, though many 
might no doubt be drawn. That is to say, I have 
not confined myself to facts that have an obvious 
practical bearing. I have tried to make the 
survey of the words and their use fairly complete, 
and as the examination has much interested me, 
I hope it may interest others. 


II 
SOME GREEK WORDS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THE commonest Greek word for “servant,” 
dotvioc, is used both with the general sense of 
servant, as opposed to xvevos (lord) or deomdtng 
(master), and with the definite sense of bond- 
servant or slave, as opposed to édedOegoc (free). 
The R.V. generally has “servant” in the text and 
“bond-servant” in the margin; but sometimes it 
has “bond-servant” in the text, with a view to 
greater emphasis, for instance, in John viii. 34, 35, 
to show more distinctly the contrast between the 
service of sin and that of Christ. In six passages 
dobiog is simply rendered “ bond,” the phrase being 
“bond or free.’ In ‘one place (Revo jyinamee 
“bondman” is used, the phrase being “ bondman 
and freeman.” 

It is interesting to notice that ten of our 
Lord’s parables are concerned more or less with 
servants and their work; and dodiocg is the word 
always used (with an exception in two cases), 
These ten are the Tares (Matt.), the Unforgiving 
Servant (Matt.), the Watching Servants (Matt., 
Mark, Luke), the Marriage Supper (Matt.), the 
Wicked Husbandmen (Matt, Mark, Luke), 
the Talents (Matt.), the Great Supper (Luke), the 
Prodigal Son (Luke), the Servant Returning from 
the Field (Luke), and the Pounds (Luke). The 
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two exceptions occur in the Marriage Supper and 
the Prodigal Son, and will be noticed by and by. 
The word is also used in a few other striking 
utterances of our Lord. For example, the dodioc 
is “not above his lord” (Matt. x., John xv.) ; and, 
“ Henceforth I call you not dodvdovg” (John xv. 15). 
Of course we remember that the Greek word is not 
our Lord’s own choice; it is the choice of the 
evangelists who report in Greek what He said in 
Aramaic. The literal “servants” to whom the 
word is applied in the Gospels are the centurion’s 
servant (Matt., Luke; but see below), the noble- 
man’s servants (John iv.), the high-priest’s servants 
(in John ; otherwise in the Synoptics, see below), 
and Malchus (all four Gospels). And old Simeon’s 
Nune dimittis has, “ Now lettest Thou tov dodldv 
oov depart in peace.” 

In the Acts the word occurs three times: in 
St. Peter’s quotation of Joel’s prophecy that God 
would pour out His Spirit on His “servants” 
(ii. 18) ; inthe Church’s prayer for boldness (iv. 29) ; 
and in the utterance of the Philippian girl (xvi. 17). 

In the Epistles, St. Paul (in Rom., Phil., Tit.), St. 
James, St. Peter (2nd Ep.), St. Jude, and St. John 
(Rev. i.), introduce themselves as dotdiot of God or 
of Christ; St. Paul also using the same word of 
himself in Gal.i. 10, It is also applied to Timothy 
(Phil. i. 1) and Epaphras (Col. iv. 12); while on the 
other hand Onesimus is touchingly referred to by 
St. Paul as “no longer a doddoc,” that is, in a literal 
earthly sense. The word is naturally used in the 
exhortations to domestic servants or slaves in Eph., 
Col., 1 Tim., and Titus; but not in 1 Pet. ii. (see 
below) ; also in a similar connexion in 1 Cor. vii. 
21-23 and Gal. iv. 1,in both of which places the 
R,V. has “bond-servants,” We find the spiritual 
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use of the word prominent in Rom. vi. 16-20, 
where the R.V. might well have rendered “bond- 
servants” in the text rather than in the margin, as 
it does in John viii, because the dominion of both 
sin and righteousness is so strongly asserted. In 
2 Pet. ii. 19, St. Paul’s “ do6Ao1 of sin” is paralleled by 
the strong expression “dodiot of corruption” ; and 
here also the R.V. has “bond-servants.” We have 
the spiritual sense also in 2 Tim. ii. 24, “The 
servant of the Lord must not strive,’ and in I Pet. 
ii. 16, “as the servants of God” (R.V. here again 
“bond-servants”). In 2 Cor, iv. 5 St. Paul speaks 
of himself and his colleagues as the doddor of their 
converts. Above all, the wonderful significance of 
the word is seen in our Lord taking upon Himself 
“the form of a dodioc” (Phil. ii. 7). 

In Revelation the word occurs eleven times, 
always of God’s servants, including St. John 
himself (i. 1), Moses (xv. 3), and the prophets (x. 7, 
xi. 18). They are shown things to come (i. I, 
xxii. 6); they may be “ seduced ” (ii. 20) ; they are 
“sealed” (vii. 3); their blood is to be “avenged” 
(xix. 2); they are called upon to praise God 
(xix. 5); and finally, they are to “do Him service” 
(R.V.) in the world to come. 

The feminine form, dovdn, occurs three times in 
the New Testament. Mary twice calls herself the 
dovdn of the Lord, “handmaid” or “hand- 
maiden” ; and the promise of the Spirit in Joel, as 
quoted by St. Peter (Acts ii.), is for God’s “hand- 
maidens” as well as His male servants. In these 
cases the R.V. margin has “bondmaid” or “bond- 
maiden.” 

We must also notice the term “fellow-servant,” 
ovrvdoviog. It occurs four times in the parable of 
the Unmerciful Servant (Matt. xviii.) ; also in that 
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of the Watching Servants (in Matt. xxiv. ; in 
Luke xii. the language is different). Epaphras 
and Tychicus are both called St. Paul’s “ fellow- 
servants” (Col. i. 7, iv. 7). The martyrs are so 
called in Rev. vi. 11; and the angel who disclaims 
divine honours in the same book twice calls him- 
self the “ fellow-servant” of St. John (Rev. xix. 10, 
xxii. 9). 

But the verb dovdedw is not less significant than 
the noun doddoc. “No man can serve (dovievew) 
two masters”; “ye cannot serve (dovievew) God 
and Mammon.” Serving the wrong master, sin, is 
referred to in Rom. vi. 6, vii. 25, xvi. 18 (“their 
own bellies”), Gal. iv. 8,9 (idols), Tit. iii. 3 (“divers 
lusts”), In two of these places, Rom. vi. 6 and 
Gal. iv. 8, the R.V. changes “serve” into “be in 
bondage.” But more often is serving the Lord 
mentioned, though only by St. Paul. “Serving 
the Lord with all humility ” (Acts xx. 19) ; “ serving 
in newness of spirit” (Rom. vii. 6); with self- 
denying regard for others (Rom. xiv. 18); “asa 
child serves a father” (Phil. ii. 22); or, simply, 
“serving the Lord” (Rom. xii. 11), “the living 
God” (1 Thess. i. 9). Mutual service among 
ourselves is summed up in the words, “By love 
serve one another” (Gal. v. 13), or in the happy 
rendering of the R.V., “Through love be servants 
one to another.” Domestic servants or slaves are 
exhorted to “do service” “with goodwill” (Eph. 
vi. 7); if they have believing masters, to be all the 
more diligent (1 Tim. vi. 2, “serve them rather,” 
R.V.) ; and always to remember that in so doing 
they actually “serve the Lord Christ” (Col. iii. 
24). Sometimes the word is rendered “to be in 
bondage,” both in the A.V. and the R.V. Thus, 
in John viii. 33, “were never in bondage to any 
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man”; Gal. iv. 9, “desire again to be in bondage” ; 
Gal. iv. 25, “is in bondage with her children.” 

A cognate verb, dovidw, signifies to enslave, to 
bring into bondage. Thus, Acts vii. 6, “bring 
them into bondage”; 2 Pet. ii. 19, ‘brought into 
bondage” ; 1 Cor. vii. 15, “is not under bondage.” 
The R.V. sometimes improves the rendering of 
this word: thus, 1 Cor. ix. 19, where St. Paul says 
that to win men he “made himself servant unto 
all” (A.V.), the R.V. has “brought myself under 
bondage to all”; in Gal. iv. 3, “ were in bondage to 
the elements of the world” becomes “ were held in 
bondage under”; and, very strikingly, in Tit, ii. 3, 
the A.V. “given to much wine” is altered to 
“enslaved to much wine.” In the remarkable 
words of Rom. vi. 18, 22, “Being made free from 
sin, ye became the servants of righteousness,” and, 
“But now being made free from sin and Jdecome 
servants to God,” the R.V. makes no change; but 
Bishop Handley Moule, in his ° Commentary on 
Romans, suggests the more literal rendering 
“enslaved to,” a most significant phrase. In two © 
places a still stronger word is used, xatadovddw, to 
enslave thoroughly ; viz., in 2 Cor. xi. 20, where St. 
Paul expostulates with the Corinthians for yielding 
to false and foolish teachers: “ Ye bear with a man 
if he dringeth you into bondage, if he devoureth 
you,” etc.; and in Gal. ii. 4, where he mentions the 
“false brethren” who “came in privily to spy out” 
.the “liberty which we have in Christ Jesus,” “that 
they might bring us into bondage.” A remarkable 
compound verb occurs in 1 Cor. ix. 27, doviaywyéw, 
where St. Paul says that he drizngs his body znzzo 
subjection (R.V. into bondage). 

The noun dovdefa, bondage, only occurs five 
times, viz., in Rom. viii. 15 and 21, “the spirit of 
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bondage” and “the bondage of corruption”; in 
Gal. iv. 24 and v. I, “gendereth to bondage” and 
“entangled in the yoke of bondage”; and in Heb. 
ii. 15, “all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
Another notable compound word is that translated 
“eye-service” in Eph. vi. and Col. iii, dq0aduo- 
dovieia, eye-bondage or eye-slavery. 

Having thus examined the use of the most 
common word, dodioc, and its cognates, we may go 
onto look at the other words for serve, servant, 
service. There is one group of words sometimes 
rendered “ servant,” the cognate words of which do 
not stand for “serve” and “service,’ but have 
quite a different meaning. Of this group the 
chief word is zaic, “ child,” generally a boy, but in 
two places a girl; and connected with it are 
maiiov, a younger child, zaidéoxuy, a girl, and 
mawddouoy, a boy or lad. The use of these words is 
interesting ; and we can the better appreciate it by 
remembering that in many of our households the 
phrase “the boy” does not mean a son but a 
servant. We who read letters from missionaries in 
‘India and Africa are familiar with this use, and 
know that “my boy” may be a man older than 
the writer. 

We find zaic used of the centurion’s servant 
almost interchangeably with dodioc. In St. Mat- 
thew’s account (viii.) we find zaic¢ three times and 
dobdlog once, but in St. Luke’s (vii.) dodioc¢ four 
times and zaicg once. We might expect that the 
severer word “slave” might be used by the nar- 
rator, and that the tenderer word “boy” would 
appear in the report of the centurion’s own 
utterances ; but it is not so, for the centurion is 
reported as using both. St. Matthew (xiv. 2) uses 
matic of the servants of Herod Antipas; St. Mark 
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and St. Luke do not mention them. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, while the father tells 
the dodijor to “bring forth the best robe,” etc., the 
elder son calls for a mai¢ to inquire of him. (“ Hired 
servants ” in the prodigal’s language is a different 
word, to be noticed presently.) 

In references to the Old Testament the evan- 
gelists use matic and not dodloc. Thus, in St. 
Matthew’s quotation from Isaiah (Matt. ‘xii.) it is 
“Behold My zaic¢” (as in the Septuagint) ; in the 
Magnificat it is “ His mat¢ Israel”; in the Bene- 
dictus it is “ His maig David”; and in Acts iv. 25 
it is “Thy maicg David.”! It is in this last passage 
that one of the most interesting changes of the 
R.V. occurs: “Thy holy Child Jesus” in the A.V., 
where “Child” is matic, becomes “Thy holy 
Servant Jesus”; thus connecting Him with the 
prophecy of the Servant in the Book of Isaiah, 
The same change is made twice in St. Peter’s 
address at the Beautiful Gate in Acts iii., where 
God’s “Son Jesus” (A.V.) becomes His “ Servant,” 
the word being zaic. 

But saic does not always contain the idea of 
service. In a few places it simply means a boy: 
thus, the children under two years old killed by 
Herod (it was only the male children); the 
children crying in the Temple (Matt. xxi.); 
Eutychus (Acts xx. 12), where the R.V. gives a 
“lad” instead of “a young man”; and ina few 
other places. 

In one place the plural of zaig is rendered “ men- 
servants ”: Luke xii. 45, where tovc maidac xai 
tac maldioxac is “the men-servants and maidens” 
(R.V. maid-servants). The daughter of Jairus is 


1 In these two cases the LXX., which almost always 
calls David SodA0s, is not followed. 
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twice called maic in St. Luke, which is rendered 
“maid” in the A.V., “maiden” inthe R.V. This 
is the only passage in the New Testament where 
the word is used for a girl. But in Matthew the 
Greek word is xogdo.ov, which both A.V. and R.V. 
render “damsel”; while St. Mark calls her both 
xogdo.oy and maidior, the A.V. giving “damsel” 
in both cases, but the R.V. rendering the latter 
word “ child.” 

But the ordinary word for maid-servant is 
matdioxn. It occurs in all the accounts of Peter’s 
denial of Christ. The R.V. every time renders it 
“maid”; the A.V. has “ maid” in Mark and Luke, 
but “damsel” in Matthew and John. Rhoda in 
Acts xii, and the possessed girl at Philippi in 
Acts xvi, are each called zavdioxn, both English 
versions giving “maid.” In Gal. iv. Hagar is 
called a zaid/oxn five times. The A.V. has “bond- 
maid” the first time and “bond-woman” after- 
wards ; the R.V. every time “ handmaid.” 

The word zaiddovoy (diminutive of zai¢) occurs in 
John vi. 9, and is rendered “lad” in both English 
versions; and this word “lad” is not used by 
King James’s translators anywhere else in the 
New Testament, though frequently in the O.T. 
The same Greek word, it should be added, occurs 
in the Received Text in Matt. xi. 16, but the better 
reading is zavd/ov, as it is in the parallel passage, 
Luke vii. ; and both versions have “ children.” 

The other cognate words take us away from the 
idea of service; except one, maiaywydsg (whence 
“pedagogue ”), in 1 Cor. iv. 15 and Gal. iii. 24, 25, 
where the A.V. has “instructor” and “school- 
master,” and the R.V. “tutor” in both passages. 
But zaide(a, naWevtycs, mawedw, have to do with 
training, instruction, correction, discipline, and 
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thus are connected with childhood and youth, but 
not so much with service as such. 

It has already been mentioned that the English 
words “hired servants” in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son stand for a Greek word not yet 
noticed. This is péoOvog. A similar word is 
puc0wtds, applied to the servants of Zebedee in 
Mark i. 20, and rendered there in both A.V. and 
RV. “hired servants”; but in John x. 1270ana 
both render it “hireling.” These two words are 
connected with uo0dc, hire, wages, reward, etc. 

Another exceptional word has been foreshadowed 
in the remark that while dod/oc¢ is used in St. Paul’s 
exhortations to servants in his Epistles, it is not 
used by St. Peter when he enjoins them to follow 
the example of Christ in patience under undeserved 
suffering (1 Pet. ii.). The word there is oixétye, 
“household servant” or “ domestic” (Lat. famulus), 
from oixia and olxoc, a house. It also occurs in 
Luke xvi. 13, “ No servant can serve two masters,” } 
though the verb “serve” is dovdedew; and in Rom. 
xiv. 4, “ Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant?” In these three passages the R.V. leaves 
the A.V. “servant” untouched in the text, but 
puts “household servant” in the margin. But in 
the one other place where oixétyo occurs, Acts 
x. 7, both A.V. and R.V. render it “household 
servants.” Both oix/a and oixoc are sometimes used, 
not of the house itself, but of the household occu- 
pying it. For instance, in the cases of the “ noble- 
man” in John iv., and Cornelius, and Lydia, and 
the Philippian jailor, and Crispus and Stephanas 
at Corinth (Acts xviii, 1 Cor. i.), and Onesi- 
phorus (2 Tim. i.), we find the expression, “his 


1 But not in Matt. vi. 24, where it is not ‘No servants,” 
but “ No man,” oddels by itself. 
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house,” or “household”; and in some of these 
cases it indicates that the whole household, family 
and servants, joined the master in believing in 
Christ. In the narrative of the jailor,a compound 
word is also used: St. Paul says, “and thy house,” 
oixoc, but St. Luke says, “all his house,” zavouxd. 
At this point we ought not to miss a group of 
words with a similar derivation, although they 
stand, not for service in general, but for a particular 
kind of service. These are oixovdmuoc, steward, 
oixovouéw, to be a steward, and oixovouia, steward- 
ship. The three words all occur in the parable of 
the Unjust Steward, seven times together. We 
find oixovduog also in Luke xii. 42, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, 
Tit. i. 7, 1 Pet. iv. 10, in each of which places it 
is rendered “steward”; also in Gal. iv. 2, where 
the R.V. has “steward,” but the A.V. “ governor” ; 
also in Rom. xvi. 23, where Erastus of Corinth is 
called ‘‘ chamberlain” in the A.V. and “ treasurer” 
inthe R.V. The verb oixovouéw only occurs in the 
parable just referred to; and the noun oéixovoyia is 
only there translated “stewardship” in the A.V. 
In four other places the A.V. renders it “dispensa- 
fee Cor. ix. 17, Eph. i. 10, iii, 2, Colsi., 25 ; in 
the first of which the R.V. has “stewardship ” 
instead, and in the last two, while it accepts “dis- 
pensation ” for the text, it puts “stewardship” in 
the margin. There are also two places where the 
R.V. adopts oixovou/a as the true reading, and 
renders it “dispensation” in the text and “ steward- 
ship” in the margin. These are Eph. iii. 9 and 
1 Tim. i. 4, where the A.V. has “fellowship” and 
“edifying,” following a text now discarded. It 
must be added that “steward” in Matt. xx. 8 and 
Luke viii. 3 represents a different Greek word, 
émitoomos, “one charged with”; and this word 
B2 
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occurs in one other place, Gal. iv.2, where the A.V. 
has “tutor” and the R.V. “ guardian.” 

There is a word that is only once used in the 
New Testament, in Heb. iii. 5, where Moses is 
called a “servant,” Oeodmwr. But the cognate 
words are interesting. The verb Oegamzevw means 
to heal, and is often used of our Lord’s miracles ; 
and the noun @egaze/a means healing (Luke ix. 11, 
Rev. xxii. 2).1. Hence our English word “ thera- 
peutics.” But the idea of service is in them some- 
times, as if the work of healing were viewed as a 
service done to the one healed. One passage is 
particularly notable, Acts xvii. 25, where St. Paul, 
addressing the Athenians, tells them that God 
“ dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither 
is worshipped with men’s hands, as though He 
needed anything.”’” The Greek word rendered 
“worshipped ” is Oegamevetat, and the R.V. substi- 
tutes “served.” The idea seems to be “ God does 
not need your service, as a sick or wounded man 
would need it.” In Luke xii. 42, Oeoamefa is 
actually rendered “ household,’ over which the 
“faithful and wise steward ” is “made ruler,” as if 
his duties included those of a doctor or a nurse. 
We might read more literally “over his service,” 
but “household ” gives the concrete instead of the 
abstract. (In the parallel passage, Matt. xxiv. 45, 
where also we have “household,” the MSS. differ 
as to the Greek word.) 

Trench, in his Synonyms of the New Testament, 
says that Oeodawy, in contradistinction to dodiog, 
“ is the performer of present services, without re- 
spect to the fact whether as a freeman or slave he 
renders them, as bound by duty or impelled by 
love.” He cites various cases of such friendly 


1 Gifts of “healing,” in 1 Cor. xii., is another word. 
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service in the Greek classics ; for instance, Achilles, 
in the //zad (xvi. 244), calling Patroclus his Oeodzwv. 
He adds that the verb Oegamevew is “beautifully 
applied by Xenophon to the care which the gods 
have of men.” He also suggests that the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in calling Moses 
Geodawy, implies his holding a high and (so to 
speak) confidential position in God’s “house,” and 
cites the Book of Wisdom (x. 16) as giving to 
Moses the title Oeodawy xveiov. We shall meet 
the word several times when we examine the LXX. 
Version of the Old Testament ; and I confess that 
its use there does not seem to me to confirm the 
specially honourable signification which Trench 
attributes to it. 

Another interesting word is danoétys. It liter- 
ally means an uwnzder-rower, one of the rowers on 
the lower stages of a Greek galley. It is in one 
respect a singularly suitable word for a servant. 
The under-rower was not only, like the upper 
rower, unable to see where the vessel was going, 
but also unable to look back on its past course ; in 
fact he could see nothing but the signals of the 
captain or steersman, and his sole business was to 
row on or to stop, to row hard or gently, as those 
signals indicated—the very ideal of exact obedi- 
ence. Now wdanoétys is a common word for 
“ officer” ; not so much as an officer commanding 
a regiment; rather as we say a_ police-officer. 
The “officers” mentioned in John vii. and xviii. 
and in Acts v. are danoétar. In Matthew and 
Mark the “ servants” among whom Peter stood to 
warm himself at the fire are dayoéta, and the R.V. 
has “officers.” (In John the word is dodi01; Luke 
does not mention them. But Malchus, as before 
noticed, is dodjog in all four Gospels.) In five 
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passages the word is rendered “ minister” in the 
A.V.: Luke i. 2, “ministers of the word”: Luke 
iv. 20, the “minister” -or “attendant” “(Ro Vajmiae 
the synagogue; Acts xiii. 5, Mark as “ minister ” 
or “attendant” (R.V.) to Barnabas and Saul; 
Acts xxvi. 16, St. Paul “a minister and aviyie 
ness”; 1 Cor. iv. 1, St. Paul and his colleagues are 
to be “accounted of” as “ministers of Christ.” 
The cognate verb occurs three times in the Acts: 
xiii. 36, David “served his own generation” ; xx, 
34, St. Paul’s hands had “ smnzstered unto his 
necessities ” ; xxiv. 23, Felix ordered that St. Paul’s 
friends were to be allowed to mznzster to him. 
It must not be supposed that in this use of the 
words énoétns and tanoetéw the idea of the 
“under-rower” was always in the minds of those 
using them; nevertheless the original meaning is 
significant. 

Having thus come to words rendered ina few 
cases “minister,” we shall next take the important 
group of words much more often conveying the 
idea of ministry, viz., dudxovoc, minister (noun), 
whence our “deacon”; dsaxovéw, minister (verb) ; 
and dvaxorvia, ministry. This will be followed by 
the jetoveyém and datgedw groups, and some 
smaller ones. 

1 It is suggested to me that “the idea at the bottom of 


the word is ‘hard or constant work,’ such as that of a rower; 
so the best German scholars.” 
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WE resume our study with the group of words 
specially conveying the idea of ministry, viz. 
diduovoc, “ minister” (noun) ; d:axovéw, “ minister” 
(verb) ; dvaxovia, “ ministry.” 

From 6éidxovoc is derived our word “ deacon,” 
which only occurs five times in our English New 
Testament. In Phil.i.1 we have the “bishops and 
deacons” greeted. In 1 Tim. iii. the office of a 
deacon is described ; and while the noun didxovoc 
occurs in vv. 8 and 12, in vv. Io and 13 it is the 
verb dvaxovéw, which is rendered by the A.V. “use 
the office of a deacon,” by the R.V. “serve as 
deacons.” The noun is not found in Acts vi, 
where we read of the seven men whom we usually 
call deacons ; but the verb does occur in the phrase 
“serve tables,” or, as the R.V. margin suggests, 
“ minister to tables.” 

The A.V. uses “servant,” “serve,” “service,” to 
translate the three Greek words, several times, 
though not so often as “minister” and “ ministry.” 
Sometimes the R.V. does the same, with or without 
the alternative “ minister” or one of its cognates in 
the margin; and sometimes it substitutes one of 
the latter. 

In the Parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt, 
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xxii.) the “servants” are dodiou five times, and 
didxovot once, the latter word being used where the 
king commands his “servants” to expel the man 
without the wedding garment. The R.V. follows 
the A.V. in rendering both words “servants,” but 
it indicates in the margin the difference in the 
Greek. Trench suggests that the use of the 
different words is important, because in the inter- 
pretation of the parable the dod/ou are men and the 
dudxovor angels, 

When our Lord rebukes the Apostles for their 
tendency to ambition and envy, we find both words 
used. In Matt. xx. and Mark x.: “Whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be your mznzster 
(6udxovoc) ; and whosoever will be chiefamong you, 
let him be your servant (dodi0¢); even as the Son 
of Man came not éo bé ministered unto (dvanovnOivar) 
but ¢o minister (dvaxorfjoa).” Here the R.V. has 
the same in the text, but in the margin inserts 
“servant” for didxovoc and “bond-servant” for 
dodiog. Matt. xxiii. 11 is a similar passage, “He 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant” 
(didxovoc); and again the R.V. contents itself with 
suggesting “ minister” in the margin. Another is 
Mark ix. 35, “If any man desire to be first, the 
same shall be last of all, and servant (dudxovoc) of 
all”; and here the R.V. puts “minister” in the 
text. Another is Luke xxii. 26, 27; “He thates 
greatest among you, let him be as the younger;? 
and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. For 
whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he 
that sevveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I 


1 The word “younger” here, vedrepos, is given by the 
context the sense of service ; and the same remark would 
seem to apply to Acts v. 6, where the “young men” would 
be attendants, 
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am among you as he that serveth.” Here it is the 
verb dvaxovéw three times; yet the R.V. puts 
“minister” neither in text nor in margin. In 
Luke xii. 37, Christ pictures the “lord” returning 
from the wedding, and finding his servants watch- 
ing, and adds, “Verily I say unto you, that he 
shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to 
meat, and will come forth and serve them.” Here 
the servants are dodiol, but “ serve them” is the 
verb diaxovéw; and again the R.V. keeps the 
“serve” and adds no marginal note. So also in 
the complementary parable in Luke xvii, where 
the servant (dodi0¢) who has been working in the 
field comes in, and is told by his master to serve 
him first, the verb again is diaxovéw, and the R.V. 
again gives no indication of it. 

The only other cases in the Synoptical Gospels 
of the rendering of these Greek words by the 
@eeetisn “serve, etc., are in Luke x., where 
Martha is “cumbered about much _ serving” 
(dtaxovia), and complains that Mary had left her 
“to serve” alone (d:axoveiv); but we find it so 
six times in St. John’s Gospel. In xii. 2 we 
find Martha again “serving”; in chap. ii. the 
servants at the wedding-feast at Cana are twice 
called didxovo1, and not once dodior ; and in xii. 26, 
“If any man serve Me, let him follow Me, and 
where I am there shall also My servant be: if any 
man serve Me, him will My Father honour,’—the 
words are diaxovéw and didxovoc. 

In the Acts we have only the “serving tables” 
already referred to. In the Epistles there are four 
cases. In Rom, xvi. Pheebe is “servant” (diaxovor) 
of the Church at Cenchree ; and the R.V. margin 
suggests that she was a “deaconess,” In Rom, 
xv, St. Paul tells the Christians at Rome that he is 
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going to Jerusalem to “‘ minister” (dvaxorv@y) to the 
poor saints, taking the “collection” raised among 
the Gentile Churches (vv. 25, 26), and he asks for 
prayer that his “service ” (dtaxovia, ver. 31) may be 
acceptable. Here the R.V. well substitutes “ min- 
istration” for “service.” In 2 Cor. xi. 8 Siam 
says he “took wages” of other churches “to do 
you service,” ze. the Corinthians; and the word 
“service” is dtaxovia. The R.V. renders “that I 
minister unto you,” which is good, for although the 
Greek word is a noun, not a verb, and the literal 
translation would be “to the service (or ministry) 
of you,” our word “ministry” would not fit. In 
Heb. i., where the angels are described as “sent 
forth to mznzster to the heirs of salvation,’ the 
R.V. in this one case alters the A.V. “ minister” to 
“do service.” Here it is again the noun dvaxoréa, 
the literal meaning being “ for ministry.” Lastly, 
there is one case in Revelation, ii. 19, “I know 
thy... service ” (dvaxoviay); and here the R.V. 
puts “ministry.” It is rather remarkable, by the 
way, that Thyatira is the only one of the Seven 
Churches whose “ service” or “ ministry ” the Lord 
acknowledges. 

We will now take the passages where the A.V. 
renders the two nouns and the verb by the English 
“ minister,” “ministry,” to “ minister.” The only two 
places in the Four Gospels where éidxovog is trans- 
lated “minister,” Matt. xx. 26 and Mark x. 43 
(parallel passages), have been already noticed. The 
other noun, dvaxoria, only occurs once in the Gospels, 
in Luke x. 40, and there it is rendered by our par- 
ticiple “ serving ”—also before mentioned. But the 
verb d:axovéw is found several times. “ Angels minis- 
tered unto Him” (Matt. iv, Mark i); Peter’s 
mother-in-law “arose and ministered to them” 
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(Matt. viii, Mark i, Luke iv.); the women who 
followed Christ “ministered to Him of their 
substance” (Luke viii. 3, and so Matt. xxvii. 55, 
Mark xv. 41); the Son of Man came “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister” (Matt. xx., Mark 
x.), already noticed; and in the~ picture of the 
Judgment of the nations (Matt. xxv.), those on the 
Judge’s left hand appeal to Him, “When saw we 
Thee .. . and did not minister unto Thee?” 

It is remarkable that the word éidxovoc is never 
used by St. Luke, either in his Gospel or in the 
Acts; and the verb dvaxovéw only twice, in the 
verse before referred to, Acts vi. 2, “ serve tables,” 
and in Acts xix. 22, where St. Paul’s companions 
are called “them that ministered unto him.” But 
dvaxovia occurs eight times in the Acts. We find 
“this ministry” (i. 17, 25), “the ministry of the 
word ” (vi. 4), “fulfilled their ministry ” (xii. 25), 
“the ministry which I received of the Lord Jesus ” 
(xx. 24), “his (St. Paul’s) ministry ” (xxi. 19), in 
both A.V. and R.V. Both versions render the 
word “ministration” in vi. 1, where the “daily 
ministration” to the poor is mentioned. When 
Barnabas and Saul are sent by the Christians at 
Antioch to Jerusalem to give “relief” to the 
sufferers by famine, that word “relief” is ex- 
pressed in the Greek by the phrase ei¢ diaxoviay, 
literally “for ministry,” which phrase the R.V. 
puts in the margin while not altering “relief” in 
the text. In the next chapter, where Barna- 
bas and Saul return to Antioch, having fulfilled 
their “ ministry” (d:axoriay), the R.V. alters to 
“ ministration.” 

In the Epistles, the use of the three Greek words 
is far more frequent; didxovec occurring twenty- 
three times, d:axoria twenty-six times, draxoréw 
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twelve times, sixty-one in all, all except six in 
St. Paul’s letters. St. Paul describes himself and 
his fellow-preachers as ‘“‘ministers of God,” “of 
Christ,” “of the New Testament” (R.V. covenant), 
altogether twelve times, besides Phoebe as before 
mentioned. He speaks of his own and their 
“ministry” or “ministering” fifteen times. (In 
these numbers are included the few cases where 
the English is “serve” or “servant.”) He speaks 
of secular rulers as “ministers of God” (Rom. xiii.) 
three times. He calls some of his Judaizing 
opponents “ ministers” of Satan, “ transformed ” 
or “fashioning themselves” “as ministers of 
righteousness” (2 Cor. xi. 15). He speaksuau 
Christ Himself as “a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God” (Rom. xv. 8), but indignantly 
refuses teaching which would make Him “a 
minister of sin” (Gal. ii. 17). The work of 
ministry in a general way he mentions three or 
four times; in~1 Cor. iti, he speaks@anatme 
“ministration” (dvaxovia) “of death,” “of the 
spirit,” “of condemnation,” “ of righteousness” ; 
and in 1 Cor. xii. of the “ diversities of ministra- 
tions” in the Church (R.V.; A.V. “administra- 
tions”). In 2 Cor. viii. and ix., on the subject 
of liberal giving, dvaxovia and diaxovéw occur 
six times to indicate that kind of ministry. In 
the A.V. we have “ministering,” “administer,” 
“administration,” R.V. changing the two latter 
into “ minister” and “ ministration.” In one of the 
places where St. Paul speaks of his own d:axovia, 
Rom. xi. 13, the A.V. renders it “ office,” “I mag- 
nify my office”; but the R.V. changes this to 
“T glorify my ministry.” 

The six occasions indicated above as in the 
other Epistles are, duaxovia once, Heb. i. 14, before 
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referred to; and diaxovéw five times, viz., Heb. vi. 
10 (twice), “ ye have ministered to the saints, and 
Se) dO minister,’ and 1 Pet. i. 12, iv. 10, 11, 
“minister the things,’ “minister the same one to 
another,” “if any man minister.” 

It will be seen from this sketch of the use of 
these words that they are never applied to the 
service of God in the sense of worship, acknowledg- 
ment, allegiance. They always refer to the ser- 
vice of God in the sense of work for Him among 
men, or to the direct service of man. And they 
refer, not like doddoc, to the general status of a 
servant, but to definitely specified office or work. 
Trench, premising that didxovoc is from the same 
root as dubz, “ to hasten after” or “ pursue,” gives 
it the primary meaning of “runner.” It represents, 
he says, the servant in his activity for the work, not 
in his relation Zo a person, like dobdlocg.and begdawyr. 

Let us now turn to some other Greek words 
rendered “minister” or “ ministry,’ “serve” or 
“service.” 

We may pass quickly over three words which 
are each translated “minister” once, though com- 
mon with other renderings. One is the ordinary 
verb “to give,” d/éw, which appears in Eph. iv. 
29, “ minister grace to the hearers,” where the R.V. 
corrects to “give grace.” Another is éoydloyat, 
the most usual word for “to work” or “labour,” 
which in 1 Cor. ix. 13 is translated “minister” 
by both A.V. and R.V.: “they which minister 
about holy things.” The third is magéyw, a word 
with many English renderings, “do,” “bring,” 
“ offer,” “give,” “keep,” “shew,” and, with xdzoe, 
“to trouble,” “7, “cause” or “bring trouble”; 
which is used in 1 Tim. i. 4, where both A.V. and 
R.V. read “which minister questions.” 
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There are the verbs yoonyéw and its compound 
émuyoonyéw. The root of them is yoodc, whence 
our chorus, meaning properly a dance with singing, 
and occurring in Luke xv., where the “elder son” 
hears “music and dancing” (Greek, ovupwviag xai 
yoomév, symphony and choruses). The verb 
yoonyéw meant originally to supply a chorus for 
the Greek games, and thence came to be used for 
“supplying” generally. It and its compound 
occur seven times in the New Testament; and 
they are translated by the A.V. in three different 
ways. In 2 Cor. ix. 10 we have “ He that mznzs- 
tereth seed to the sower both mznzster bread,” etc. ; 
in Gal. iii, 5, “He that mznzstereth to you the 
Spirit”; in Col. ii 19, “by joints and bands 
having nourishment ministered” (the three words in 
italics representing the one Greek word) ; in 2 Pet. 
i. 11, “and entrance shall be mznzstered unto you 
abundantly.” But, only six verses above this last 
text the same word is rendered “add” (“ add to 
your faith virtue”); and in 1 Pet. iv. 11 it is 
rendered “give” (“the ability which God gzveth”). 
In all these seven cases the R.V. alters to “supply.” 
In Col. ii. 19 the words are “ dezng supplied... 
through the joints and bands.” 

A very different group of words is that from 
which we derive our word “ liturgy””—/etoveyia, 
dewtovoydc, Aetovoyéw, Aetovoyixds. In classical 
Greek Aevtoveyia, from deitoc, “ public,” and éoyor, 
“work,” stands for a public office or function, 
whether secular or religious, and Aevtoveyd¢ for the 
official, it might be the priest. In the New Testa- 
ment they refer primarily to the ministry of 
worship, but are sometimes used for the service of 
man as well as for the service of God. In Luke i. 
23, devtoveyia is used of the “ ministration” of 
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Zacharias inthe Temple. In Acts xiii. 2, the call to 
the Church of Antioch to send forth Barnabas and 
Saul came “as they mznzstered to the Lord and 
fasted,” evidently a season of worship. In Hebrews 
the words occur six times. Thus (viii. 2) Christ as 
High Priest is “a mznzster of the sanctuary,” and 
(ver. 6) “obtained a more excellent mznzstry” than 
the Jewish priests ; in ix. 21, “the vessels of the 
ministry” are mentioned; in x. II we have “daily 
ministering.” But in chap. i. the words are twice 
used of the ministry of angels (vv. 7, 14). In 
Rom. xv. 16, the A.V. reads, “That I should be 
the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
ministering the Gospel of God, that the offering up 
of the Gentiles might be acceptable.” Now here 
the word rendered “ministering” is another re- 
markable one, tegoveyotryta, for which “ minister- 
ing in sacrifice” appears in the R.V. margin. It 
comes from éegevc, “ priest,’ whence our “ hierarchy,” 
etc. Its use gives a definitely sacrificial character 
to the ministry indicated ; and the other word in 
the verse, “znzster of Jesus Christ,’ is one of those 
now before us, Aetoveydc. So in Phil. ii. 17, 
St. Paul writes, “If I be offered upon the sacrifice 
and service (devtoveyia) of your faith,’ where 
again there is a sacrificial note in the word. 
But this and the cognate words are, as remarked 
above, not limited in use to what may be called 
“church service.” In Rom. xiii. the rulers who 
are called, as we have seen, “ ministers (didxovor) of 
God” are in ver. 6 called Aeitoveyot Oeod, which 
the R.V. renders “ministers of God’s service.” In 
Rom. xv. 27, touching the collection for the poor 
saints in Judzea, St. Paul tells the Gentiles to 
“minister to them in carnal things,” using the verb 
Aeitoveyéw ; and in 2 Cor. ix. 12, where the same 
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collection is the subject, we find the phrase 7) éva- 
xovia tic devtoveyiac, “the administration (R.V. 
ministration) of this service.” In Phil. ii. Epaphro- 
ditus is called in the A.V. “he that znzstered to 
my wants” (ver. 25), which the R.V. alters so as to 
call him the “minister to my need,” the word 
being the noun devtoveydc ; and in ver. 30 St. Paul 
describes him as supplying the Philippians’ “lack 
of service,” deitoveylas. 

One other word remains to be noticed, or rather 
two, datoeda, “serve,” and datoeia, “service.” The 
verb occurs in the New Testament twenty-one 
times, and the noun five times. There is no 
corresponding noun that would mean “servant.” 
In all but two places the words refer to the service 
or worship of God; but they express what is the 
duty of all men,—allegiance, acknowledgment, 
loyalty, self-dedication,—while the jevtoveyia group 
have to do with the more definite service of 
individuals appointed for it. The noun is never 
rendered, in either A.V. or R.V., by “ ministry,” or 
the verb by “minister.” In the A.V. the verb is 
“serve” in seventeen places, and “worship” in 
four; in the R.V. “serve” or “offer service” or 
“do service” in fifteen places, and “worship” in 
six. The noun is always “service” in the A.V,, 
but in two places qualifying words are added ; the 
R.V. is practically the same, except that it once has 
“worship.” 

Both in Matt. iv. and in Luke iv. our Lord’s 
quotation from Deuteronomy, “Him only shalt 
thou serve,” has Jatgedoeig (as in the LXX.). In 
the Benedictus, Luke i., “serve Him without fear” 
is Jatoevew ; and in the next chapter Anna is de- 
scribed as “serving (Aaroevovoa) with fastings and 
prayers night and day,” the R.V. giving “ wor- 
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shipping” instead of “serving.” In John xvi. 2 
they who kill the disciples think that they “do 
God service” (Aatgeiay); R.V., “offer service unto 
God.” These are the only occurrences of the words 
in the Gospels. In the Acts we find the verb in 
the following: vii. 7, “shall ... serve Me in this 
place”; xxiv. 14, “so worship I the God of my 
fathers”; xxvi. 7, “serving God night and day”; 
XxXvii. 23, “ Whom I serve.” 

Passing to the Epistles, we have again “ Whom 
I serve,’ Rom. i. 9; ix. 4, “the service,” 9} Aatoe/a, 
a striking phrase, as the word stands alone, “of 
God” being in italics; xii. 1, “ reasonable service,” 
where the R.V. gives “worship,” to show what 
kind of service the word here denotes; Phil. iii. 3, 
“worship God in the spirit,” or R.V., “worship by 
the Spirit of God” ; 2 Tim. i. 3, “Whom I serve” 
again. Then in Hebrews we meet with the verb 
six times and the noun twice. The service of the 
priests in the Temple is indicated by these words in 
viii, 5, ix, 1,6, 9 (R.V. “ worshipper”), x. 2 (“ wor- 
shippers”), xiii. 10. In ix. 14 and xii. 28, general 
Christian “service” is referred to: “to serve the 
living God” and “whereby we may serve God 
acceptably” (R.V., “offer service well-pleasing to 
God”). In two of the references to the Temple 
service the A.V. adds qualifying words to make 
the meaning clear. In ix. 1, “ordinances of divine 
service,’ there is no Greek word for “divine.” It 
is inserted to show what service is meant; and the 
R.V. follows suit. In ix. 6, “accomplishing the 
service of God,” the A.V. addition, “of God,” is in 
italics; and the R.V., instead of doing this, gives 
“the services.” 

In Revelation, the service of the redeemed in 
glory is twice indicated by jatgevew: they “serve 
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Him day and night in His Temple” (vii. 15) ; “ His 
servants (dod/0z) shall serve Him” (Aatgedcovow). 

But we must not miss the two places where 
datoevw is used of worship of other than the true 
God. In Acts vii. 42, Stephen speaks of God 
giving up Israel to “worship the host of heaven” ; 
and in Rom. i. 25 St. Paul writes that the heathen 
“worshipped and served the creature rather than 
the Creator,’ where “served ” and not “ worshipped ” 
is the rendering of datoedw, the Greek being 
EoeBdoOnoay xal éldtoevoay. 

And this last quotation starts us again in another 
direction. The former verb, oefdfouat, and its 
simpler form, oéfoyat, both meaning to worship or 
to reverence, are never in the English Bible ren- 
dered “serve”; but as the idea of worship has met 
us in considering both jateedw and devtovoyéw, and 
even Jeoazeva, it is desirable to examine the use 
of these words also. For it is obvious that worship 
isan important part of the service of God. The 
most common word for the verb “to worship” in 
the New Testament is zoooxvvéw, which refers 
generally to external acts of worship ; but as the 
idea of serving is not prominent in it, we need not 
examine its use. But oéfowou and its related words 
never refer to particular acts of worship, but rather 
to the spirit or feeling of devotion or reverence, 
and it will repay us to trace them in their various 
connexions. 

It is in the Acts that we most often find o¢fomat ; 
in fact it only occurs elsewhere in two places which 
are practically one, namely, the quotation from the 
Septuagint of Isa. xxix. given in Matt. xv. and 
Mark viii—In vain do they worship Me.” In the 
Acts it is habitually used of those Gentiles who had 
come to know the true God through the Jews that 
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were resident among them. In participial form it 
appears as an adjective, and is rendered in the 
Rey. “devout,” in xiii. 43 and 50, xvii. 4 and 17; 
the same in the A.V. except in xili. 43, where it is 
“religious.” So also, the compound word edoefije, 
is used of the same class of persons in x. 2 and 7, 
and in xxii. 12,1 and is also translated “devout.” 
Lydia at Philippi, and Justus at Corinth, are 
described as among those that “worshipped God,” 
ceBouévn, oeBouévov. The Jews complained to 
Gallio that Paul persuaded men “to worship 
(ogBeo0ar) God contrary to the law”; and 
Demetrius the Ephesian silversmith spoke of 
Diana as the goddess “whom all Asia and the 
world worshippeth” (aéfetar). The cognate noun, 
oéBacua, occurs in St. Paul’s address at Athens, 
where he says, “I passed by and beheld your 
devotions,” a rendering which the R.V. alters to 
“objects of worship.” So much for the Acts. The 
noun just mentioned is also used by St. Paul in 
2 Thessalonians, where the “man of sin” is repre- 
sented as exalting himself “against all that is 
called God or that zs worshipped” (R.V. marg. “an 
object of worship”); and the verb oefdfouas in 
Rom, i. 25, “worshipped and served,” as before 
mentioned. 

Reference has been made to edcefije, “devout,” 
in the Acts. This adjective is also found in 2 Pet. 
ii. 9, where it is rendered “godly”; and in its 
adverbial form, evoefac, in 2 Tim. iii. 12 and Tit. 
ii. 12, where also the translation is “godly,” only 
as an adverb. The noun edoéfeva is found ten 
times in the Pastoral Epistles and three times in 


1 There is a various reading here. Westcott and Hort 
read evAaBfs, which Trench interprets as indicating an Old 
Testament type of piety, including the fear of God. 
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2 Pet., and is always there translated “ godliness ” ; 
also in Acts iii. 12, where the R.V. consistently has 
“godliness,” but the A.V. “holiness.” Once more, 
the verb evoeféw occurs in St. Paul’s speech at 
Athens, “whom ye ignorantly worshzp,’ and in 
1 Tim. v. 4, where a widow’s children are to shew 
piety. In two places we find a different pair of 
compound words. “Godliness” in 1 Tim. ii. 10 is 
OeooéBeva ; and “worshipper of God” in John ix. 
31 is BeooEfyjc. 

Mention must also be made in passing of one 
more pair of words, Ooyoxeia and Oefjoxos, “ religion ” 
and “religious” ; so rendered in St. Paul’s speech 
before Agrippa, “ our religion,” and three times in 
Jas. i. 26,27. The idea is of the external observ- 
ances of religion rather than of its inner spirit; 
and St. James’s meaning is that acts of mercy and 
avoidance of worldly ways are truer religion than 
the regular observance of outward rites. The one 
other occurrence of Joeyoxeia is in Col. ii. 18, “ zor- 
shipping of angels,” where “ religion ” would not do. 
Our word “religion” occurs nowhere else in either 
A.V. or R.V., and “religious” only again in the 
A.V. of Acts xiii. 43, before alluded to, where 
“devout” (R.V.) better represents the Greek. 

This completes our preliminary study of the 
Greek words and their renderings. We are now 
ready for the lessons they suggest, which we will 
consider in the next chapter. 


IV 


SOME LESSONS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 
WORDS 


So far we have only looked cursorily at the 
different Greek words for Servant, Service, Minister, 
Ministry, etc., and their different renderings in the 
Authorized and Revised Versions. But there is 
good teaching to be derived from a comparison of 
their respective meanings and uses, and we will 
now proceed to gather a few specimens of it. 

I. Beginning, as before, with dodioc, we notice 
that it refers to the general status of the servant, 
apart from any particular form or act of service. 
It is used about forty times in the New Testament 
of the servants of God or of Christ, and in no place 
does it indicate a specified office or function. To 
be a dodioc of God is to be His servant altogether, 
“ready to do whatsoever” He may “appoint.” 
We must first be dodjo: before we are fit to be 
didxovot, for instance. The young ruler who asked, 
“What must I do to inherit eternal life?” would 
have done better to ask, “What must I de?” “Be 
My follower: follow Me,” would have been the 
direct answer. The “‘selling all” was, so to speak, 
incidental and preliminary. 

What then is involved in being the Lord’s 
dobi0g? The word expresses the status, but what 
is the status? It is remarkable that while the 
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word properly means a bond-servant or slave, the 
service of God is never once called “bondage” 
(unless Rom. vi. 22 is a case,see below). Bondage 
in the N.T. almost always means something from 
which we are to be delivered. Not indeed invari- 
ably, for St. Paul speaks of bringing himself “ under 
bondage” to all, and of bringing his own body 
“into bondage” (1 Cor. ix. 19, 27, R.V.), as Betors 
mentioned ; but this is not quite the same thing as 
the service of God, although the service of God may 
require it. In John viii. our Lord strongly contrasts 
the bondage of sin with the freedom of His service : 
“Whosoever committeth sin is the servant (R.V. 
bond-servant, dodioc) of sin... . If the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” To the 
Galatians St. Paul writes of freedom from the 
bondage of the Jewish law, and he exhorts them to 
“stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made them free” (v. 1). Very striking is the R.V. 
here: ‘“ With freedom did Christ set us free: stand 
fast therefore... .” (tH élevbeoia judo Xovotog 
nievbéowoe’ otyxete ovyv).+ But this freedom is 
described as in fact a change of service, indeed of 
bond-service or slavery. The classical passage is 
Rom. vi. 15-23, particularly ver. 22, “But now, 
being made free of sin, and Jdecome servants to 
God,” where, as before mentioned, it is the verb 
dovidw that is rendered “become servants,” and 
the more literal meaning would be “enslaved.” 
St. Peter is very emphatic (1st Ep. 11. 16) oven 
“As free, and not using your freedom for a cloke 
of wickedness, but as bond-servants of God.” The 
glorious paradox is that the absolute surrender of 
ourselves to God to be His “slaves” results in the 
truest liberty imaginable. As our familiar Collect 


1 See Note at end of this chapter, 
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expresses it, His “service” is “perfect freedom.” 
Well may we rejoice to disclaim any liberty apart 
from Him, and literally boast that we are able to 
say, “1 am not my own,” as St. Paul reminded the 
Corinthians (1st Ep. vi. 19). Yes, and we will 
never forget why this is so—‘ bought with a price.” 

2. But there are two passages which seem to 
indicate that the status of a bond-servant has been 
abolished for the Christian; two passages in which 
he seems to be “no longer” (odxétv) a bond-servant 
of Christ. One is Gal. iv. 7, where, following on 
the recital of God “sending forth His Son... 
that we might receive the adoption of sons,” and 
“sending forth the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father,” St. Paul adds (R.V.), 
“ So that thou art no longer (odxétv) a bond-servant, 
but a son; and if a son, then an heir through God.” 
We must remember, however, that both “servant” 
and “son” are figures or illustrations, and that only 
by using various figures, which may not always 
seem mutually consistent, can God make the fullness 
of His purposes and works intelligible to our poor 
understandings. In this case the words “no 
longer a bond-servant” do not refer to the service 
of God, but (ver. 3) to “bondage under the 
rudiments of the world,” ze. to the strict law 
which was only intended to be the “schoolmaster ” 
or (R. V.) “tutor” “to bring us to Christ.” In lieu 
of that bondage, we are received into God’s family 
as His “sons,” but this does not express the whole 
truth. We are also, voluntarily and joyfully, Hzs 
“ bond-servants.” 

In the other passage in which the status of a 
bond-servant seems to be abolished, that of a friend 
seems to be substituted for it. In John xv. 15 our 
Lord says, “No longer (odxétv) do I call you 
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servants,...but I have called you friends.” It is 
true that these very touching words of our Lord 
might be understood as only the expression of His 
human feelings towards His chosen Apostles and 
companions; and this might be confirmed by what 
follows, “‘ Ye did not choose Me, but I chose you,” 
which plainly have a primarily historical reference 
to His selection of the eleven men then with Him. 
Moreover, it should be observed that the contrast 
He draws between servants and friends is only in 
one respect, namely, that “the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth,” while He gives as His reason 
for calling them friends, “for all things that I heard 
from My Father I have made known unto you.” 
But we are not justified in altogether limiting His 
words to the immediate occasion, any more than 
we can limit the rest of that memorable discourse. 
We may be sure that all He said to them He said 
in a secondary sense to all His believing disciples 
in after ages. We may all take to ourselves the 
words of ver. 14, “ Ye are My friends, if ye do the 
things which I command you.” Still, considering 
that this passage stands almost alone, while those 
indicative of service, indeed of bond-service, are 
numerous, it is clear that our most appropriate 
attitude is that of the dod/oc. 

3. What kind of service does the status of a 
dovioc of Christ demand? St. Paul describes it as 
quite different either from the old service of sin or 
from a bondage to mere legal requirements; see 
Rom. vii. 6, “We should serve (dovdedvew) in 
newness of spirit.” In Rom. xiv. he enlarges on 
our being guided in our conduct by consideration 
for others, and tells us that in so doing we are 
engaging not only in the service of man, but in 
that of Christ; “He that zz these things (R.V, 
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herein) serveth Christ is acceptable to God and 
approved of men” (ver. 18). And in his review 
of his own three years’ ministry at Ephesus 
(Acts xx.) he describes himself as “serving the 
Lord with all humility (R.V. lowliness) of mind” 
(tanewogpooovyys) ; never forgetting, in fact, that he 
was a bond-servant. We may also gather from 
his exhortations to those Christians who were 
literally bond-servants, concerning their conduct 
towards their earthly masters, what our conduct 
ought to be towards our heavenly Master. To those 
in the Churches represented by Ephesus, he enjoins 
service done with “good will,” and those at Colosse 
he calls on to “work heartily” ; in both cases 
warning them against “eye-service” and urging 
“singleness of heart.’ And he directs Titus (ii. 9) 
to exhort those in Crete to be “ well-pleasing” to 
their masters “in all things,’ “showing all good 
fidelity,” in order to “adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour.” Thus we gather that the true dodio¢ 
of the Lord must avoid that mere “eye-service” 
which is so common, must “work heartily” with 
“good-will” and “singleness of heart,’ must 
“show good fidelity,” must seek to be “ well- 
pleasing in all things.” St. Peter’s counsels to the 
oixétai, the “household servants” or “domestics,” 
who were probably also dodiou, to be patient even 
when suffering unjustly, we may well also take to 
ourselves. It is true, indeed, that as the Lord’s 
servants we can never be treated unjustly ; but 
sometimes we are tempted—are we not?—to 
murmur under His chastisements. 

4. We get examples of what the Lord’s bond- 
servants ought to be from the conduct of some 
earthly servants both in the Gospel narratives and 
in our Lord’s Parables, We do not know the 
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name of the centurion’s servant at Capernaum, but 
we do see that he had so won the confidence of the 
officer whom he served that his illness was to that 
officer a matter of deep concern. The servants of 
the “nobleman” in John iv. were so eager to 
relieve the father’s mind about his fever-stricken 
son that when unexpectedly and (as far as they 
knew) inexplicably “the fever left him,’ they 
started offup into the hills (ver. 51) to meet their 
master with the good news. When the Unmerci- 
ful Servant (Matt. xviii.) throws into prison the 
man who owes him a small debt, his fellow- 
servants are “exceeding sorry,” and venture even 
to appeal to the king himself. When the Prodigal 
Son comes home, the servants share in the father’s 
joy : “they began to be merry.” The servants of 
the farmer in whose field the enemy sowed tares 
(Matt. xiii.) show their faithful watchfulness by 
instantly observing and reporting the mixed 
character of the little shoots appearing above 
ground, and their eagerness to put things right by 
pulling up the intruding plants. In fact, we never 
find servants behaving badly except the one man 
in each of the two similar parables of the Pounds 
and the Talents; though Christ puts the hypothe- 
tical case (“ but if,’ Matt. xxiv. 48, Luke xii. 45) of 
a steward unfaithful and oppressive in his lord’s 
absence. Almost in every place where dod/ou are 
mentioned in any connexion, we may find some 
example worth imitating. 

5. One of the most obvious and elementary 
duties of a dod,oc of God is that service which is 
called jatge(a. This includes definite acts of 
worship, but it is not limited to them. Nor is it 
limited in idea to the functions of a dobioc. If it 
were really true that we are “no longer servants,” 
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if we were “sons” or “friends” in such a sense 
that even voluntary ‘“bond-service” was excluded, 
datoeia would still be our primary duty. It is the 
acknowledgment, in heart and mind, by word and 
act, of Jehovah as our God. It is allegiance and 
homage rendered to Him as our King. St. Paul 
often called himself a dodj0c, and also a didxovoc, 
yet when, three times, he has to use the emphatic 
phrase “Whom I serve,” he says jatoevw. He 
does so in the storm-tossed corn ship (Acts xxvii. 
23), when telling the despairing officers and crew, 
probably all heathen, of the angel who had come to 
him, “the angel of the God Whose I am, Whom 
also 1 serve” (R.V.), that is “to Whom I render 
worship and allegiance.” At the opening of his 
Epistle to the Romans (i.9) he is equally emphatic, 
“God is my witness, Whom I serve in my spirit 
in the Gospel of His Son”; and at the opening of 
his 2nd Epistle to Timothy (i. 3), “I thank God, 
Whom I serve.” And also, very strikingly, when 
before Felix, he says (R.V.) “But this I confess 
unto thee, that after the way which they call a 
sect (A.V. heresy), so serve I (Aatoedw) the God of 
our fathers” (Acts xxiv. 14). In the A.V. it is 
“so worship I.” The meaning is, “I am no here- 
tic; the God of our Fathers is my God.’ God 
was not only the Master Whose commissions were 
to be fulfilled; He was also the object of His 
servant’s loyal allegiance and devout worship. 
Looking at other places where the word is used, 
we find that to “present our bodies a living 
sacrifice, acceptable to God,” is a “ reasonable 
service” (Aoyix7jv Jatoe/ay) (R.V. spiritual service) ; 
that our jatge(a is to be “without fear” (Luke i. 
74), and yet “with reverence and godly fear” 
(Heb. xii. 28). When St. Luke tells us (ii. 35) 
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that Anna the prophetess “served God (R.V. 
worshipping) with fastings and prayers night and 
day,” he speaks of her as jatgedvovea. There has 
been much contemptuous picturing of the Christian 
heaven as “sitting on a damp cloud with a harp, 
playing hymns”; and we cannot doubt that the 
future life will include ministries of blessing, 
perhaps to distant worlds; yet the redeemed from 
the “ great tribulation” (Rev. vii.) are represented 
as “serving God night and day in His Temple” 
(Aateevoovary), and when the climax of heavenly joy 
is indicated by the words “ His servants shall 
serve Him” (Rev. xxii. 3); R.V2 “do Hinges 
vice”), the verb used is again Jatoevw, implying 
direct worship in the ages to come. 

6. When we turn to the other group of words 
often indicating the service of worship, Jevtoveyde, 
dewtovoyta, etc., we come, as we saw before, to duties 
not attaching to every servant of the Lord, but 
generally allotted to persons appointed for the 
purpose, whether sacred, as in the case of Zacharias 
the priest (Luke i.), the “prophets and teachers ” 
at Antioch (Acts xiii.), the priests in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, or secular, as in the case of the 
“rulers” in Rom. xiii., or angelic, as in Heb. i. 7, 
14. In fact, the words have a certain official 
character. There isa kind of semi-official aspect 
in the Gentile collection for the poor saints in 
Judza, which is called a devtoveyia (Rom. xv. 27, 
2 Cor. ix. 12); as also in the action of the Philip- 
pian Church, and of Epaphroditus their messenger, 
in supplying St. Paul’s needs at Rome (Phil. ii. 25, 
30, iv. 18). But these ministries seem, by the use 
of this group of words, to be regarded as having a 
Godward aspect ; and we may gather that works of 
charity and benevolence have a kind of ¢eturgzcal 
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value, if I may so express it. Of course the right 
spirit in which such works are done must be 
assumed ; but where it is present we may rightly 
regard them as destined to receive the moving 
acknowledgment, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, ye did it unto 
Me.” 

7. When we go on to that part of the service of 
God which is in effect the service of man, we find 
the lessons multiplying that can be drawn from the 
words we are considering. It is here that our 
Lord’s wonderful example comes in. When He 
“took upon Him the form of a servant ”—bond- 
servant, dodioc (Phil. ii. 7)—He did so for the 
salvation of man. It was as “the Servant” 
pictured in the Book of Isaiah that He died, as we 
shall see when we turn to the study of that great 
subject. On the night before His death, He twice 
repeated a striking sentence which He had uttered 
two years earlier when He first chose and sent 
forth the Twelve. In its original form it was, “A 
disciple is not above his master, nor a servant 
(dodio¢) above his lord” (Matt. x. 24). The first 
part of this, “ The disciple is not above his master,” 
we also find in St. Luke’s version of the Sermon 
on the Mount (vi. 40). The latter part is what 
Jesus twice repeated on that last night. First, 
while at the supper-table, and after He had washed 
their feet: “Know ye what I have done to you? 
Ye call Me Master and Lord: and ye say well; 
for sol am. If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet ; ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you. Verily 
verily, I say unto you, The servant is not greater 
than his lord ...” (John xiii. 12-16), And then, 
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perhaps an hour later (xv. 20), “ Remember the 
word that I said unto you, A servant is not greater 
than his lord.” Now the words at the supper-table 
were evidently spoken to emphasize the duty of 
following His example of humility ; but they were 
repeated afterwards with a different design, to pre- 
pare His servants for persecution, for the next 
words are, “If they have persecuted Me, they will 
also persecute you.” So we get the double lesson, 
that we, Christ’s dodAo1, are to be ready (1) to sink 
self, (2) to suffer for His sake. And, at least as 
regards the former, the sinking of self, there is 
the same obligation if we are dvaxdvo. as well as 
dotviot ; as may be seen from the passages about 
him who desires to be chief—“let him be your 
servant,” Matt. xx. 26, 27, xxiii. 11, Mark. ix. 35, 
x. 43, 44, Luke xxii. 26, 27,—in which passages, as 
we have before’seen, both dodio¢g and didxovoc are 
used. St. Matthew (xx.) adds the touching words 
of Jesus, “For the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister”; and St. Luke 
adds the not less touching phrase, “I am among 
you as he that serveth.”+ 

Again, when, in the Temple on the Tuesday of 
the Holy Week, our Lord likened His impending 
death to the “corn of wheat” falling into the 
ground and dying (John xii. 24), and then bearing 
much fruit, He presently added one of His greatest 


1 This word of our Lord’s, recorded only by St. Luke, has 
acquired for us a new interest since the above was written. 
It was the text of the brief but impressive sermon preached 
by the Archbishop of York at King George’s Coronation in 
Westminster Abbey. His subject was “the Sovereignty of 
Service.” Perhaps “the Service of Sovereignty,” would 
more exactly express the point of the sermon; but “the 
Sovereignty of Service” is the true lesson of our Lord’s 
sentence. 
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sayings, “If any man serve Me, let him follow Me ; 
and where I am, there shall also My servant be: if 
any man serve Me, him will My Father honour.” 
Here the verb is daxovéw and the noun didxovog ; 
and at first sight one thinks this is an exception to 
the rule that this group of words never refers to 
the direct service of God in the way of allegiance 
and worship. If St. Paul’s “Whom I serve” is 
Aatoevm, why not the same here? The answer is 
that Jesus was not speaking in His divine but in 
His human relations. He did not mean by His 
“servant” one who confessed and worshipped Hz ; 
he meant one who was to follow in His steps, and 
be a “servant” as He Himself had been “in the 
form of a servant.” He,as “the Servant of the 
Lord” prophesied of in the Book of Isaiah, was 
going to die, “ bearing the iniquities”” of His people 
(see Isa. liii.), and being in ¢zat way “lifted up,” to 
“draw all men unto Him,” as He said just after 
(ver. 32); and His “servants” must “serve” Him 
in a way analogous to ¢/az, being ready to sacrifice 
even life itself to save men. So we see that in all 
these passages, it is His holy example that is pre- 
sented, the example that He set when He “ took 
upon Him the form of a servant.” 

8. The spirit in which the service of man is to 
be performed is set forth in many passages ; above 
all, perhaps, in the pregnant words which are the 
motto of the Y.W.C.A., “By love serve one 
another” (Gal. v. 13), which, as we have seen, the 
R.V. most happily renders, “ Through love be ser- 
vants one to another.” It is true that the Greek 
gives the verb dovievete, and not the noun doddoz, 
but in English “be servants” is much more sug- 
gestive of a real mutual bond-service than the 
simple verb “serve”; and all the more because 
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of the words that precede: “Ye have been called 
unto liberty (R.V. freedom), only use not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh, dv¢ .. 7’ Sine 
counsels to Timothy St. Paul enters into detail 
(2nd Ep. ii. 24-26): “The servant of the Lord 
(R.V. Lord’s servant) must not strive, but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient (R.V. and A.V. 
marg. forbearing), in meekness instructing them 
that oppose themselves”—a wonderful pattern 
indeed! And here follows that very interesting 
26th verse, of which the translation is so difficult. 
The object of the Lord’s servant being so gentle, 
etc., is that his hearers ““may recover themselves 
out of the snare of the devil, having been taken 
captive by”—by whom? The A.V. gives it 
literally, “by him at his will”; but the Greek 
shows that “him” and “his” refer to different 
persons, so if “him” is the devil, whose is “his 
will”? So the R.V. ventures on a paraphrase 
“by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God,” 
which gives an excellent meaning, and indicates 
to us one of the works in which we dod/ou are to 
engage. 

g. The lesson for us of the interesting word, 
danoétys, under-rower, has already been indicated 
—what we may even call blind obedience— 


Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do, and die, 


Which reminds us of the answer of the little girl, 
who was being instructed in the Lord’s Prayer, to 
the question in what way our Father's will was 
“done in heaven ” by the angels : “ Without asking 
questions.” But we may further note the example 
of those in the New Testament who are called 
banoétat. For instance, the “ officers” in John vii. 
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who shrank from arresting Jesus because “ never 
man spake like this man”: they were sworn to 
exact obedience, and it was a braver thing to go 
back to the chief priests and Pharisees without 
Him than to seize Him inthe Temple. St. Paul, 
in his speech at Pisidian Antioch, applies the word 
to David, who, he says, “served (danoetijaag) his 
own generation by the will of God,” or, R.V., “in 
his own generation served the counsel of God” 
(Acts xiii. 36). We might use both versions, 
taking from the A.V. the suggestion that we are 
to serve our own generation, and from the R.V. 
that we are to see that in doing so we serve the 
counsel of God—serving with exact obedience. 
St. Paul, as we have seen, takes that “under-rower” 
position himself, telling Festus and Agrippa that 
he was an danoétys (Acts xxvi. 16), the point of 
which they would well understand ; and see also 
PGor. iv. 1. 

10. This last passage, 1 Cor. iv. I, 2, brings 
together the word danoétyc and another significant 
word, oixovduoc, steward. “Let a man so account 
of us as of mznzsters of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God.”! If the former word connotes 


1 With reference to my remark (in the first chapter) that 
the word ianpérns may have been used without its original 
meaning of “under-rower” being always in the mind of him 
who used it, Dr. Dyson (formerly Principal of the Cathedral 
Mission College, Calcutta) writes to me: “In ancient times 
the captain was generally owner of the vessel also. The ship 
is the standing symbol of the Church conveying passengers 
from this world to the next. The émypérns may attend to their 
welfare, but he is not ¢#ezr servant. He has to carry out the 
orders of the captain. Don’t you think that the inter- 
relations of Christ and the faithful and His ministers are 
indicated by St. Paul’s use of this word tmnpérns, and the 
Apostle may have intended to hint as much? Precisely the 
same truths, it seems to me, are taught by the Apostle’s 
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exact and even blind obedience, the latter suggests 
faithfulness, particularly in places of responsibility, 
as the next verse expressly states: “It is required 
of stewards that a man be found faithful.” It is 
not enough that he should be prudent, like the 
“unjust steward” of the parable; and it is worth 
noting that our Lord, in His application of the 
parable, uses the word “faithful” (aotd¢) four 
times. The “under-rower” was responsible for 
nothing but to obey the steersman’s signal ; the 
steward was a man in authority; but after all, the 
note of both functions is absolute faithfulness. 
And this is precisely what the Lord’s servants must 
above all things aim at. “Who is that faith- 
ful and wise steward,” asked Christ (Luke xii. 
42), “ whom his lord shall set over his household ?” 
“ Household ” here, as we have before seen, is that 
interesting word Oegaze/a, strictly “ service of heal- 
ing,” which is suggestive of one branch of his duties. 
St. Paul, writing to Titus, applies the word ofxovduog 
to ecclesiastical responsibility : “ The bishop must 
be blameless, as God’s steward” (R.V.); and St. 
Peter enlarges the idea by applying it to all gifts, 
great and small: “ According as each hath received 
a gift, ministering it (dsaxovodrtes) among your- 
selves, as good stewards (oixoveuor) of the manifold 
grace of God” (1 Pet. iv. 10). Observe, it is not 
“the gift”; it is any gift; so we can all take the 
counsel to ourselves. 





further description of his functions, ‘steward of the mysteries 
of God.’ They, the Apostles, are put in charge of the 
hitherto-concealed but now-revealed saving facts of the 
Gospel, and these they dispense to the faithful according to 
the owner’s orders and directions, faithfully. I am inclined 
to think that both these interpretations and applications were 
in St. Paul’s mind when he penned these words.” 
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Some further lessons we will take in another 
chapter. 


Note 


The R.V. margin of Gal. v. 1 has “ For freedom 
did Christ set us free.” This is illustrated in a 
remarkable way by the ancient custom of manu- 
mission and the inscriptions referring to it, as 
shown in that most interesting recent book, 
Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East, pp. 
327-333. A slave who had earned in some way 
money enough to purchase his freedom would be 
brought by his owner to the temple, and sold to 
the god, the price being handed to the seller by the 
priest; but the money having already been 
deposited in the temple by the slave, the purchase 
was in effect for the slave's freedom. Deissmann 
presents a photographic facsimile of an inscription 
at the far-famed temple at Delphi, and translates 
it as follows :— 


Apollo the Pythian bought from Sosibius of Amphissa, 
for freedom, a female slave, whose name is Niczea, by race 
a Roman, with a price of three mine of silver, and a half- 
mina. ... The purchase-money Nicza hath committed 
unto Apollo for freedom. 


Here we have the slave paying her price to the 
god Apollo, and by him, that is by his priest, the 
price is handed to Sosibius the owner. And twice 
over occur the words for freedom. Note also the 
words bought, with a price. 

Deissmann then draws the following delightful 
picture :— 


A Christian slave of Corinth going up the path to the 
Acro-corinthus about Eastertide, when St Paul’s letter arrived 
[see 1 Cor. y. 7, 8, xvi. 8], would see towards the north-west 
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the snowy peak of Parnassus rising clearer and clearer 
before him; and every one knew that within the circuit of 
that commanding summit lay the shrines at which Apollo or 
Serapis or Asclepius the Healer dought slaves, with a price, 
for freedom. Then in the evening assembly was read the 
letter lately received from Ephesus, and straightway the new 
Healer was present in spirit with His worshippers, giving 
them freedom from another slavery, redeeming with a price 
the bondmen of sin and the law—and that price no pious 
fiction, first received by Him out of the hard-earned denarii 
of Re: but paid by Himself. [See 1 Cor. vi. 20, 
Vii. 23. 


Deissmann adds two interesting facts. (1) In 
three papyri the word for the purchase-money is 
Adtoov, ransom, the very word in Matt. xx. 28. 
(2) Some records of manumission expressly forbid, 
under heavy penalties, the bringing again into 
bondage of the freed slave ; illustrating 1 Cor. vii. 
22 GaleiivA, Vel. 


V 


FURTHER LESSONS FROM NEW TESTAMENT 
WORDS 


WE resume our search for practical lessons from 
the words used by the New Testament writers in 
connexion with our subject. 

11. It is the group of words didxovoc, dtaxovésy, 
dtaxovia, from which we can draw the most direct 
lessons concerning the service of God in the service 
of man. These words are never applied, like the 
jatoeia group, to the direct service of God in worship 
or in public acknowledgment, or in loyal allegiance. 
As we have before seen, they always refer to de- 
finite work undertaken in some way for the benefit 
of our fellow-creatures. It is not that the employer 
or master of the didxovog is always man; on the 
contrary, it is more often God. The ddxovog is 
in fact a dodiog in status, commanded by his 
divine Lord to do a certain service or ministry, 
dvaxovia, not in the way of worship, but for man’s 
spiritual or material well-being. As for the definite- 
ness of the dvaxovia, it may be illustrated from the 
little parable of the Servant Returning from the 
Field in Luke xvii. The servant is a dodioc: that 
is his status with his master: but when he comes 
in the master will say, “ Gird thyself and serve me,” 
“serve” being dsaxdvet, because it is a particular 
service the dodiocg is to render. We have already 
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seen that we must be dodjo. before we can be 
dvdxovot; now we see that, being dot/jo1, we must 
be ready for dsaxovia. But there is more to be 
learned from this group of words presently. 

12. We must now observe that it is especially in 
the work of spreading the Gospel that the Lord 
calls for His servants to serve Him in this dispen- 
sation. We have seen how St. Paul, St. James, 
St. Peter (2nd Ep.), and St. Jude begin letters by 
announcing themselves as bond-servants of God or 
of Christ. We cannot lay any special stress upon 
this, because their status as bond-servants was 
quite independent of the particular work they were 
called to; but there are passages where that status 
is especially connected with their mission. It is 
worth noting that one of the best descriptions of a 
bond-servant of the Lord which we have anywhere 
came from the mouth of the “possessed” girl at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 17), just as it was the possessed 
demoniacs who first acknowledged the divinity of 
Jesus: “These men are the servants (dodiov) of 
the most high God, which shew unto us the way 
of salvation.” St. Paul, in a passage before cited 
(1 Cor. ix. 19), goes even beyond the Lord’s bond- 
service in which all Christians profess to be enlisted, 
and illustrates the self-sacrifice involved in his 
missionary work in those very remarkable words, 
“JT brought myself under bondage to all that I 
might gain the more” (R.V.), as if he were the 
slave, not of the Lord only, but of the people to 
whom he was sent. 

If, however, we look again at the word d:axovia 
and its cognates, we shall more clearly observe the 
pre-eminence of missionary service. When the 
Church was growing, and necessary secular duties 
connected with it were increasing, the Apostles 
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proposed the appointment of the men whom we 
call deacons (évdxovor) for the “ ministration” 
(dtaxovia) of Church charity, expressly that they 
might give themselves more uninterruptedly to the 
higher “ministry (dvaxovia) of the word” and to 
prayer. In St. Paul’s touching retrospect of his 
three years at Ephesus (Acts xx.), he told the 
elders that he “counted not his life dear unto him- 
self” that he might “finish his course with joy, 
and the ministry (dvaxor/a) that he had received of 
the Lord Jesus”—what “ ministry” ?—“ to testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God.” What is that 
Gospel? Look at one definition of it, rarely 
noticed, but most significant, in Gal. iii. 8: “ The 
Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the 
Heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel 
unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be 
blessed.” The “ gospel,” the “good tidings” for 
Abraham, was not his own justification through 
faith, but the universality of the blessing to come 
to all nationsthrough him! To testify that Gospel, 
“the Gospel of the grace of God,” was St. Paul’s 
dvaxovia, Then when he came to Jerusalem after 
years of absence to bring that “ collection for the 
poor saints” which was itself a “ ministry,” his 
report to the assembled Jewish believers was on 
“the things which God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry ” (dvaxovia), the converts 
gathered, the Churches built up, the Gospel winning 
its way everywhere. 

Again and again in his Epistles St. Paul’s deep 
sense of the importance of that ministry, and of the 
high privilege of being entrusted with it, bursts 
forth. Particularly in his First Epistle to Timothy 
(i. 12-16,) he looks back to the days of his enmity, 
avows himself the chief of sinners, wonders at the 
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mercy shown him, and in words of delightful sim- 
plicity says, “I thank Christ Jesus our Lord . 
for that He counted me faithful, putting me into 
the ministry ” (diaxovia), or (R. V,) “appointing me 
to His service.” In one chapter (2 Cor. viv.) he 
gives two reasons why he does not “ faint” in his 
life of toil and travel (vv. 1, 16), one of which is 
“seeing we have this ministry ” (daxovia) ; and in 
the next chapter (v. 18-20) he describes that minis- 
try in wonderful language—“ the ministry (dvaxovia) 
of reconciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” ‘“ Now then,” 
he goes on, “we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us.” Surely it was 
worth while to be the Lord’s dodioc, in order to be ~ 
fitted to be also a dsdxovoc for such a diaxoria. 
Again, in Eph. iii. St. Paul speaks of the “mys- 
tery” “now revealed”—what is it?—“that the 
Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of 
the body, and fellow-partakers of the promise in 
Christ Jesus through the Gospel” (R.V.)—he piles up 
the aspects of the world-wide fellowship, ovyxAnoo- 
youa xal ovoowua xal svupétoxa,—and then,with a 
lofty magnifying of his office,! he goes on, “ whereof 
I was made a minister” (didxovoc), but instantly 
bows his head again in deep humility, “Unto me, 
who am less than the least of all saints, was this 
grace given ”—what grace ?—“to preach unto the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ”; the 


* That familiar phrase “ magnifying of his office” I wrote 
instinctively without thinking of its peculiar suitability here. 
Although it has become a common English expression, it was 
originally St. Paul’s own, and the Greek word rendered 
“‘ office” is the very word we have been considering, d:axovta, 
so that the R.V. naturally alters it to “ministry,” and reads 
as follows (Rom. xi, 13): “I speak unto you that are 
Gentiles. Inasmuch then as I am an apostle of Gentiles, 
J glorify my ministry.” 
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word for “preach” being evayyedl/aacba, “ preach 
the Gospel ” or “ evangelize,” so that to express his 
meaning fully in English we ought to say (as The 
New Testament in Modern Speech does), “to pro- 
claim to the Gentiles the Good News (or Gospel) 
of the exhaustless wealth of Christ.” “ Unto me,” 
he seems to say, “even me, is the greatest honour 
in the world conferred, to proclaim such tidings! ” 

Once more, in the contemporary letter to Colosse 
(i. 23-25), twice over within three verses does St. 
Paul write with a holy boasting, “whereof I was 
made a minister ” (dudxovoc )—“ whereof,” of what? 
—first of “the Gospel which was preached in all 
creation under heaven” (R.V.), and then of “the 
Church,” the great catholic society gathered from 
all kindreds and races and tongues; and both times 
he emphasizes his personality, in ver. 23 “Z Paul” 
(éya Iladioc), and in ver. 25 again the emphatic “I” 
(éy@): first, ob éyerduny éyw LHadihog diduovog, then, 
ho éyevouny éyw Owdxovoc; as if the recollection of 
his past enhanced the wonder of it. 

13. A very striking expression of St. Paul’s, which 
we noticed before, exhibits missionary work in a 
new and unique light. In Rom. xv. 16 he says, 
“That I should be a mznzster (Aevtoveydc) of Jesus 
Christ to the Gentiles, szznzstering (‘egoveyobrvta) the 
Gospel of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles 
might be made acceptable, being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost.” This is the one place in the New 
Testament where Christ's ministers are given a 
priestly character,—that is, in any other sense than 
that in which the whole Church is a “kingdom of 
priests.” Nowhere else is the regular word for 
priest, iegeuvc, applied to any one but Christ Him- 
self. But here we have it in a remarkable form. 
A priest offers a sacrifice: what is the sacrifice 
which St. Paul desires as a priest to offer? Not the 
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Gospel, as at first sight we might read it, but the 
Gentile world. Let us see how some authorities 
render it. Bishop Moule paraphrases it “doing 
priest-work with the Gospel of God, that the obla- 
tion of the Nations may be acceptable.” The 
Twentieth Century New Testament has “that I 
should act as a priest of God’s Good News, so that 
the offering up of the Gentiles may,” etc. Dr. 
Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern Speech has 
“doing priestly duties in connexion with God’s 
Good News so that the sacrifice—namely the Gen- 
tiles—may be acceptable.’ Sanday and Headlam 
have “making sacrifice as a priest under the Gospel, 
that,” etc. Bishop Gore simply uses the R.V. as 
above quoted, but he has some extremely suggestive 
remarks, “The Gospel,” he says, “assigns the 
sphere of the sacrifice, but the sacrifice he has to 
offer is that of the Gentile world, in Christ, conse- 
crated to be a fit sacrifice by the Spirit.” He adds 
that the passage “‘might well suggest reflections to 
the Church of England.” “Its mission may be 
expressed, according to St. Paul’s idea, as that of 
evangelizing the world, but also as that of preparing 
the heathen nations to be offered to God. It is the 
return of all humanity to Himself that God desires, 
and we are to be the ministers of this perfected 
offering. It strikes us with profound humiliation 
to realize how ‘far-fetched’ St. Paul’s idea would 
appear to-day to the mass of our nation, which, 
more than any other, is called by circumstances to 
an apostolate of the world.” ? 

14. But while the greatest of all services or 
ministries is the proclamation to all the world of 
the Good News of God, because it deals with the 
interests of man’s highest nature, that of his spirit, 
much emphasis is also laid in the New Testament 


' Gore: Romans, vol. ii. p. 180. 
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upon the various ministries which deal with his 
bodily nature and earthly interest. We have seen 
that the same word, daxovia, is used in Acts vi. of 
“ministry of the word” and of “serving tables,” 
in that case the “ministration” of alms to the 
widows; and though the former is definitely pro- 
nounced to be the higher “ ministry,” yet for the 
latter also was required a band of men “full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom.” Even ordinary household 
service is described by the same word. Martha, as 
we have seen, was “cumbered about much serving ” 
(dvaxovia), and complained of Mary having left her 
to “serve” alone (dvaxoveiv). Peter's mother-in- 
law, when the fever left her, “arose and ministered 
unto them” (duyjxdver adtoic, so in all the Synop- 
tists). The Hebrew Christians are assured that 
God was not unrighteous to forget their work and 
the love which they had showed to His Name, “in 
that,’ the writer goes on, “ye ministered unto the 
saints, and still do minister” (Heb. vi. 10) ; words 
which certainly refer primarily to material help, 
though they need not exclude spiritual. And our 
Lord, in His wonderful picture of the future 
Judgment, represents those on the left hand plead- 
ing, “When saw we Thee an hungred,” etc., “ and 
did not minister unto Thee?” (00 diyxorvijcapér oot). 

15. We find passages suggesting that one par- 
ticular form of acceptable service is the support 
ofthose who minister in holy things, the clergy at 
home or missionaries abroad. One passage is 
particularly interesting in this connexion, Phil. ii. 
25-30, where Epaphroditus is described by St. 
Paul as a “#znzster to my need,” and as supplying 
the “lack of service” of the Philippian Church ; 
because the words used, Aevtoveyds and deitovoeyia, 
suggest, as we saw in another connexion, a specially 
sacred and so to speak Godward aspect in this 
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branch of service. At Corinth and Ephesus St. 
Paul worked with his own hands for his main- 
tenance (1 Cor:'ix., Acts xviii, xx:); at-Cormias 
on purpose that he might preach the Gospel 
“without charge” (1 Cor. ix. 18),—and it is here 
that his phrase, before quoted, comes in, “I 
brought myself under bondage to all, that I might 
gain the more”; but all the same he argues at 
length that he had a full right to be supported. 
At Ephesus his object apparently was to set an 
example of self-sacrifice (Acts xx. 34, 35); and 
here he actually applies the figure of the under- 
rower to his own hands—“ these hands ministered 
(éanoétnoay) unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me.” He might have called on his 
converts to be his dayogtar, but he called on his 
own hands instead. Our Lord Himself, and His 
Apostles, were provided for during their tours by 
the women mentioned in Luke -viii. 1-3, who 
“ministered (dinxdvovy) to them of their substance.” 

16. Not less interesting are the references to the 
two collections for the “poor saints” in Judza, 
The first was at Antioch during the famine in the 
reign of Claudius (Acts xi. 27-30). .“ The disciples, 
every man according to his ability, determined to 
send relief unto the brethren that dwelt in 
Jerusalem.” The words translated “ to send relief” 
here are ei¢ dvaxoviay néupar, “ to send for ministry.” 
The bearers of this collection were Barnabas and 
Saul; and at the end of chap. xii. we are told that 
they returned to Antioch “when they had fulfilled 
their ministration.” The other collection was a 
much more important one. It was made in many 
of the cities and districts in which St. Paul had 
founded Churches, and is treated of in 1 Cor. xvi., 
2 Cor. viii, ix, Rom. xv. Its importance lay in 
the influence St. Paul hoped it would exercise on 
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the minds of the Jewish believers, who were not 
too well-disposed towards the Gentile Churches or 
the man who had been the chief instrument in 
building them up. Hence his request for prayer 
that the “service” or “ministration” (dtaxoria) 
might prove acceptable (Rom. xv. 31); and his 
insistence on the collection made by each Church 
being conveyed by a representative of that Church 
(2 Cor. viii. 12-21; see the names in Acts xx. 4). 

So all kinds of benevolent work are included in 
Christian service. There are indeed numerous 
“diversities of ministrations,” dvaioéceig diaxovidy 
(2 Cor, ii. 5). 

17. Three more departments of service or minis- 
try should be noticed, though they be not for us 
to undertake. (1) The old prophets were not 
only preachers to their own contemporaries, but 
had a ministry for us also in after ages ; see 1 Pet. 
i. 12, “ Unto whom it was revealed that not unto 
themselves but unto us (R.V. you) did they 
minister (dunxovovy) the things which are now 
reported unto you by them that have preached 
the Gospel unto you.” (2) In Rom. xiii. secular 
rulers are (as we have before seen) twice called by 
St. Paul “ ministers of God” (dudxovor), and once 
“ministers of God’s service” (Aetovgyol). (3) The 
same words are applied to the service of angels in 
Heb. i., and if in ver. 7, when they are called 
detoveyoi (“His mznzsters a flame of fire”), the 
reference is to the Godward service, certainly in 
ver. 14, where they are called devtoveyixd avedpuata, 
sic dvaxoviay asootedddueva (“ ministering spirits 
for ministry sent forth .. .”), it is their service for 
mankind, for the “heirs of salvation,” that is 
meant. And it was to our Lord in His sacred 
but suffering humanity that they “ ministered ” 
(dinxdvovr) after His Temptation, 


VI 
TIIE WORDS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I DO not propose to discuss the Hebrew words 
for Servant, Minister, etc. in the Old Testament. 
My ignorance of the language is a sufficient excuse 
for not doing so; and I find that it is not safe to 
rely entirely upon the big Concordances. The 
practical lessons to be learned will, as a matter of 
fact, be no less evident from the English words 
used by our translators; and some interest may 
also attach to the renderings of the LXX. Greek 
Version. 

I may, however, mention that there are several 
Hebrew words, or groups of words, which would 
have to be examined were I competent to do so. 
One of these expresses youth. It is the ordinary 
word for “young man,” though not the only one, 
and it is so translated in the A.V. over eighty 
times; “lad” over thirty times; “child and 
children” fifty times ; “youth” four times ; “ boy” 
once (Gen. xxv. 27). But it is also rendered 
“servant” about fifty times, and the renderings 
“young man” and “lad” imply service about 
forty times. For example, David’s “young men” 
in I Sam. xxv. are also called his “ servants,” 
and Jonathan’s “lad” in 1 Sam. xx. obviously 
wasone. Among the individual servants so called 
are Phurah (Judg. vii.), Saul’s servant (1 Sam. 
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ix.), Ziba, and Gehazi. And of young persons 
not servants, the “lad” Ishmael, the “boys” Esau 
and Jacob, the “lad” Benjamin, the “ child” Sam- 
son, the “child” Samuel, and the “youth” David 
when he fought the giant. The Greek of the 
LXX. Version is almost always mais or mavdiov 
or maddguoy. 

An important group is represented by our 
words “to minister,” or “he that ministers,” and 
is so rendered about eighty times; but in a few 
places we have the rendering “serve” or “servant.” 
The R.V. changes “serve” and “servant” into 
“minister” (noun or verb) in some cases, but not 
in all. Among the individuals to whom the words 
are applied are Joseph (in Potiphar’s house), Joshua 
(as Moses’ “ minister”), Samuel (‘ ministering” in 
the tabernacle), Elisha (“ ministering” to Elijah). 
We also find it used of the angels in Ps. ciii., “Ye 
ministers of His that do His pleasure,’ and in 
Ps, civ., “ His ministers a flaming fire” ; and once 
(Isa. lx. 7) of rams. The idea is of a personal 
attendant with a status higher than that of an 
ordinary servant. In almost all these cases the 
LXX. has devtoveydc or Aevtoveyéw ; and so with 
the numerous occurrences of the word where the 
ministry of the tabernacle or the temple is referred 
to. In the Book of Esther (ii. 2, vi. 3, 5), the LXX. 
uses didxovoc, apparently the only occurrences of 
that important N.T. word in the O.T. 

Another word stands for “hireling,’ and occurs 
about twenty times; and two others for “stand 
before,” which phrase should be especially noted 
as expressive of service ; see 1 Kings x. 8, xii. 8, 
eeiet mest, IO 5-2 Chron. ix. 7 ; etc. 

But the most common word for “servant” is so 
rendered about 700 times; while its cognates are 
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the ordinary words for “serve” and “service,” and 
are so rendered 220 and 120 times respectively. 
We also find the translation “bondman ” or 
“bondmen” in twenty-one places, and “ bondage ” 
in nine places where Egypt is called “the house of 
bondage” (literally “bondmen,” see the R.V. 
margin at Exod. xiii. 3 and other verses); and 
similar renderings appear for some of the cognates. 
This group of words is represented in the LXX. 
by several Greek words ; the noun most often by 
dodiog and maic, and the verb almost always by 
hatosvew. 

There are three Hebrew words for women- 
servants, two of which are rendered in English 
almost indifferently “maid,” ‘ maiden,’ “maid- 
servant,” “handmaid,” “ handmaiden”; and in a 
few cases “bondmaid” and “bondmaiden.” To 
Hagar and Bilhah and Zilpah both are applied. 
Ruth, Hannah, and Abigail, in using the expression 
‘thine handmaid ” to Boaz, Eli, and David respec- 
tively, employ both. The third word expresses 
youth, and is used of Boaz’s “maidens,” and 
Naaman’s “little maid,’ and the “maidens” of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and Esther and her com- 
panions, and the “maidens” of the Book of 
Proverbs. The regular Greek word in the LXX. 
is gwatdioxn ; but when “thine handmaid” is said 
for “I” or “me,” it is dovdyn. In three or four 
places we find Osedmawa, feminine of Oeodnwy, 
and in Ruth and Esther xogdovoy, the “damsel” of — 
the /N:T. 

It is interesting to observe who they are in the 
O.T. who are definitely called “servants of God” 
or “of the Lord.” For one thing, we find no one 
assuming that title to himself, at least in the way 
that St. Paul and others do in the N.T.; though in 
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three Psalms (cxvi. 16, cxix. 125, cxliii. 12) the 
Psalmist uses the phrase “I am Thy servant.” 
But the writers, or speakers quoted by them, give 
it to the following: to Moses, no less than thirty- 
one times; to David, eight times (also in the 
titles of two Psalms, the 18th and 35th); to Joshua, 
twice ; to Abraham, twice (both in Ps. cv.); to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, jointly, twice, both 
times by Moses; to Israel, the nation, once (Ps. 
CXxxvi. 22); to Daniel, once by King Darius; to 
Shadrach and his two comrades, twice, by 
Nebuchadnezzar; to “the prophets,’ once (Jer. 
xxv. 4). Also six times in the “Servant of the 
Lord” passages in Isaiah. So the phrase occurs 
fifty-six times in the O.T. (not including the Psalm 
titles). It may be added that it occurs five times 
in the N.T., applied to Moses and David each 
tees (Luke i. 69, Acts iv. 25, Heb. iii. 5, Rev. 
xv. 3), and to Israel once (in the Magnificat). 

But to these we must add the passages where 
Jehovah Himself uses the phrase, “ My servant ” or 
“servants.” The individuals so distinguished are 
David, twenty-two times; Moses, five times ; Job, 
five times; and, once each, Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 
24), Caleb (Num. xiv. 24), Isaiah (Isa. xx. 3), 
Eliakim (Isa. xxii. 20), Zerubbabel (Hag. ii. 23) ; 
also, to our surprise, Nebuchadnezzar, three 
times in Jeremiah. Then Israel or Jacob, the 
nation, is so called four times in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. The phrase also occurs fourteen times 
in Isa. xli.-liii, in the “Servant of the Lord” 
passages, where sometimes Israel is meant and 
sometimes the Messiah (as we shall see by 
and by); making, with the six above-mentioned, 
twenty times in that great prophecy. Once more, 
God speaks in Zech. iii. 8 of “My Servant the 
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Branch.” Then there are seven cases of the plural 
‘“My servants” : God using the phrase twice of the 
Israelites as individuals, in Lev. xxv. 42, 55, and 
five times of “the prophets,” all in Jeremiah. If 
these sixty-six cases are added to those in the 
preceding paragraph, we have a total of 122 in 
the O.T. and five in the N.T. 

It is curious how the LX X. Greek translators— 
who, of course, were different men at different 
times—rendered the Hebrew in these 122 cases. 
David is God’s dobddog in every place but one, 
Isa, xxxvii. 35, where “servant” is matic; and this 
exception is strange, because in 2 Kings xix,, 
where the narrative is exactly the same, the Greek 
is dodAoc. (In the two Psalm titles above men- 
tioned, the two words are used, zaic in the 18th, 
dodloc in the 35th.) Moses, on the other hand, is 
generally God’s maic, but in ten places His dodiog, 
in four places His Oegdwy, and once His oixétye. 
Job is Oeoanwv, and maig. To Caleb, Isaiah, Elia- 
kim, zat¢ is applied; to Abraham, Daniel, Zerub- 
babel, and Nebuchadnezzar, dodioc ; to Shadrach 
and his comrades, mafic once and dodidoc once; to 
“the Branch,” dodio¢ ; to “ the prophets,” saig and 
dobios ; to Israel, as a nation, mais, dodioc, and 
oixétyns ; to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, taken 
together, Jegdawy and oixétnc. The “ Servant” in 
Isaiah is generally zaic, but two or three times 
dodhoc. 

There are, in fact, a good many interesting 
points in the LXX. renderings. Although dod/o¢g 
and its cognates are perhaps the most frequently 
used on the whole, the distribution of them and of 
other words is curious. For instance, in Genesis, 
the English word “servant” occurs about eighty 
times, and the LXX. does not render it by dodio¢ 
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once. But when we look for the verb dovledw 
(serve), we find it fifteen times in Genesis ; and the 
noun dovieia (service) we find once, in xxx. 26, 
where Jacob pleads with Laban—* Thou knowest 
my service.” By far the most frequent Greek 
word for “servant” in Genesis is zaic. It is used 
of Abraham’s servant Eliezer; of the Egyptian 
servants in every case but one; and is the rendering 
of “thy servants” when Joseph’s brethren speak to 
him. The narrative of Joseph and his brethren is 
worth examining, to see the A.V. and R.V. as well 
as the LXX., remembering that the Hebrew is 
always the same. In xliii. 18 the brethren express 
fear lest the great ruler whom they fail to recog- 
nize should take them for “bondmen” (A.V. and 
R.V.), LXX. matdac. In xliv. 9, perceiving that 
they must bear punishment for the supposed theft 
of Joseph’s cup, they say to him, “We will be my 
lord’s bondmen” (A.V. and R.V.), LXX. saidac. 
Joseph replies, “ He with whom it is found shall be 
my servant” (A.V.), “bondman” (R.V.), LXX. 
maic. Presently Judah says (ver. 16), “God hath 
found out the iniquity of thy servants” (A.V. and 
R.V.), LXX. zaiédwy ; and goes on, “Behold, we 
are my lord’s servants” (A.V.), “bondmen ” (R.V.), 
and here the Greek is quite different, ofxetaé, which 
in the N.T. means “household servants.” Joseph 
replies, “The man in whose hand the cup is found, 
he shall be my servant” (A.V.), “bondman” 
(R.V.), LXX. aig; and in ver. 33, where Judah’s 
pathetic appeal culminates in his entreaty to be 
“instead of the lad a bondman to my lord” (A.V. 
and’ R.V.), the LXX. has zasdéov for “lad” and 
oixétyns for “bondman.” In four other places we 
find otxétys, and twice we find Oeodawy (xlv. 16, 
1, 18). 
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In the rest of the Pentateuch and in Joshua 
maic and 0egdawy are about equal in number, the 
latter word being almost always used of Pharaoh’s 
servants. Here and there we find oixétys, which 
stands for “bondman” in Deuteronomy, where, 
three or four times, Moses says “ Remember that 
thou wast a bondman in Egypt.’ We only find 
dovioc twice in the Pentateuch : first in Lev. xxv. 
44, where the command is given that while no 
Israelite, male or female, must be made a bond- 
servant, the heathen may be, dodiov xal doddnr; 
and then in Deut. xxxti. 36,“ The Lord shall 
repent Himself for His servants.” 

In the historical books, the Greek is almost 


invariably dodio0¢ or zatc, the former predominating. 


In the Psalms it is dodiog fifty times, and maic 
three times; in Proverbs, generally oixétns, but 
once (xiv. 35) danoétyc, the remarkable N.T. word ; 
in Ecclesiastes dodjoc. In Isaiah it is mostly 
mais, including the important passages where the 
“ Servant of the Lord” is mentioned, who is called 
maic fifteen times, and four times dobdioc. In 
liii, 11, “My Righteous Servant,” the word is 
dovievorta, participle of doviedw, “one who is 
serving.” In chap. lxv. “ My servants” are dod/ot 
seven times. Once we have Oeodawy, in liv. 17, 
“This is the heritage of the servants of the Lord.” 
In the rest of the Prophets dod,o0c and maig come 
almost alternately. 

The Greek renderings of the verb for “serve,” 
and the noun for “service,” present quite different 
features. We have already seen that in Genesis 
the verb is often rendered in Greek by dovieda, 
although the noun “servant” is never in that book 
rendered by dodloc. The verb doviedw is also 
frequently found in other parts of the O.T.; but 
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equally common is another Greek verb, datgei’o, 
which, as we have seen, refers especially to allegi- 
ance, homage, worship. When Moses appeals to 
Pharaoh to “let the people go that they may serve 
the Lord,” the LXX. has Aatoedw for “serve” ; and 
this word is used many times also in Deuteronomy ; 
and, very solemnly, where Joshua (xxiv.) calls on 
Israel to “serve” God, declaring, “As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” One would 
naturally expect that this word would be always 
used of “serving ” God, and doviedw of “ serving” 
man ; but this is not so, for both are used of God’s 
service, and /atoedw not only often of “serving 
‘other gods,” which would be natural, but at least 
once of earthly slavery, in Deut. xxviii. 48, where 
Moses warns the people that if they fail to “serve ” 
the Lord they will have to “serve their enemies.” 
(Trench, however, calls this only a “seeming 
exception,” but does not say why.) When we look 
at the noun “service” we find detoveyia used 
frequently, especially of the tabernacle and temple 
services. We only meet with dovieia a few times, 
as of the “house of bondage,” the “grievous ser- 
vice” of Solomon, and in Ps. civ., “herb for the 
service of man,” and once or twice also for divine 
service. A frequent word for “service” is éoyor, 
literally “work” ; and it should be added that in a 
few places, particularly in Jeremiah, the cognate 
verb goydlowat is the LXX. rendering for “serve.” 
“ Servile work,” in Leviticus and Numbers, is Zoyor 
datgevtov. In Josh. xxii. 27 “do the service” is 
hatoedew hatociar. 

A few of the changes in the R.V. may be noted. ~ 
In 2 Kings x. 19, “servants” is altered to “ wor- 
shippers.” Evidently the meaning of the verse is 
those who were votaries of Baal. In Isa, xix. 23, 
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“serve” is altered to ‘‘worship.” This is a good 
change, as the Egyptians “serving” with the 
Assyrians might be read as coming into bondage 
with them, whereas the meaning evidently is that 
both are to “serve” the true God. In two places 
“servant” is altered to “minister,” where Joshua is 
the “minister” to Moses, in order to conform to 
two other places where the A.V. already had 
“ minister.’ The Greek has three different ren- 
derings: in two places it is 6 mageatnxde, “he who 
stood by”; in one, Oeodawv; in the fourth the 
readings vary. But we must observe that in two 
places where Joshua is called “the servant of the 
Lord,” the R.V. does not alter it. In Ezra viig2g 
“ministers ” is altered to “servants,” obviously an 
improvement. In several places “serve” is altered 
to “stand before.” In Josh. xvi. 10, “serve under 
tribute” is altered to “became servants to do task 
work.” In Jer. ii. 20, where the A.V. is “I will not 
transgress”” but puts “or, serve” in the margin, the 
R.V. alters it to “I will not serve,” with “another 
reading is transgress” in the margin. In Gen. 
xxx. 26, “done” is\altered to “served.” jj amam 
says to Laban, “Give me my wives and my 
children, for whom I have served thee, and let me 
go. So far the A.V. and R.V. are the Same: 
Then the A.V. goes on, “for thou knowest my 
service which I have done thee”; and the R.V. 
alters it to “for thou knowest my service wherewith 
I have served thee.” 


Vil 
SOME OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS ON SERVICE 


MANY practical and spiritual lessons may be 
learned from the references to servants in the O.T. 
noticed in the preceding chapter. 

1. There is the beautiful picture of the purchased 
bond-servant who, when the six years had limited 
the master’s right to keep him were over, preferred 
to stay on in his service, saying, “I love my 
master; ..I1 will not go out free” (Exod. xxi.). 
It is true that if he left, he could not take his 
family with him ; so he gives as an additional and 
natural reason for wishing to remain that he also 
loves “my wife and my children.” Still we need 
not on that account lose the spiritual lesson. He 
has been six years in the service, and not only 
loves his master, but has received benefit from him, 
for it is the master that gave him the wife. Who 
that has served the Lord six years wants to leave 
Him? First, one’s love for the Divine Master has 
grown year by year ; secondly, one has experience 
of blessing received, very likely domestic as well 
as personal. Then the Hebrew servant is bored 
through his ear as the token that he is to 
serve “for ever”; and Bishop Moule has beauti- 
fully applied this to the Christian’s dedication of 
himself— 


My Master, lead me to Thy door ; 
Pierce this now willing ear once more. 


And pierced ears shall hear the tone 
Which tells me Thou and I are one. 
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2. Three times in the Psalms—not reckoning the 
use of “thy servant ” asa humble form of “ myself” 
—we find the emphatic phrase, “I am Thy ser- 
vant”; once as expressing dedication in response 
to mercies received (cxvi. 16), and twice as a plea 
in prayer, for the gift of understanding (cxix. 125) 
and for deliverance from enemies (cxliii. 12). The 
first strikes a joyful note of fresh consecration, as 
much as to say, “ Yes! I am indeed Thy servant, 
and will be more and more faithful and devoted ; let 
the willing ear be pierced once more.” The other 
two express faith in the Divine Master: “I need 
understanding in order to do my work, so I con- 
fidently ask Thee to give it me”; and “I would 
serve Thee better were it not for these spiritual 
enemies that afflict my soul : I come to Thee to be 
delivered from them.” All three are utterances 
appropriate in our mouths. 

3. In several pages, if we may be guided by the 
Greek of the LXX., we are reminded that the 
“service” of God consists not only in work for 
the temporal or even spiritual good of mankind, but 
also in definite worship, in the acknowledgment 
that He is our God and that we owe Him allegiance 
and reverence and adoration, and in open confes- 
sion of Him before men. This we may regard as 
indicated by the use of the Greek jatoedw, as we 
have already seen, in such passages as God’s 
message to Pharaoh, “ Let My people go that they 
may serve Me,” that is “avow Me as their God, 
seek to know and do My will, gather before Me 
for united worship”; and in the dialogue between 
Joshua and the Israelites settled in Canaan (Josh. 
xxiv.), thus— 

Joshua,—Fear the Lord; and serve Him in sincerity and 
in truth . . . and if it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, 
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choose you this day whom ye will serve . . . but as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord. 

The People.—God forbid that we should forsake the Lord, 
to serve other gods . . . we will serve the Lord, for He is 


our God. 
Joshua.—Ye cannot serve the Lord, for He is an holy 


God) 2... 
The People.—Nay, but we will serve the Lord. 

Joshua.—Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye have 
chosen the Lord to serve Him. 

The People.—We are witnesses. 

Joshua.—Now therefore . . . incline your heart unto the 
Lord. 

The People.—The Lord our God will we serve. 


Throughout this dialogue the word in the Greek 
Version is not doviedw nor didxovew, but Aatoedo. 
It is not the status of a bond-servant, nor is it a 

.definite ministry. It is the open and deliberate 
taking of Jehovah to be their God. So it is in the 
Book of Daniel. When Nebuchadnezzar challenges 
Shadrach and his two comrades, and when they 
stand firm in their reply—-when Darius says to 
Daniel, “Thy God Whom thou servest continually, 
He will deliver thee,” and when next morning he 
repeats the words “ with a lamentable voice” at the 
mouth of the den—the Greek word for “serve ” is 
datoevw. And we have before noticed that on the 
three occasions when St. Paul emphatically declared 
“Whom I serve” (Acts xxvi. 23, Rom.i.9, 2 Tim. 
i. 3), the verb is the same. Elsewhere he calls 
himself God’s slave, dotiog, and speaks of his 
ministry, dvaxovia; but he not only belongs to God, 
not only works for Him; he worships Him, and 
avows before all men, The Lord is my God. 

4. We read of Pharaoh’s servants hardening 
their hearts as well as Pharaoh himself (Exod. ix. 
34). We see the Samaritans giving a divided 
service (2 Kings xvii. 33): “they feared the Lord, 
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and served their own gods.” We hear the old king 
David exhorting his son Solomon to “serve God 
with a perfect heart” (1 Chron. xxviii. 9), and we 
know how sadly Solomon fellaway. Well may we 
pray, “ Keep back Thy servant from presumptuous 
sins” (Ps. xix. 13), and seek the fulfilment of the 
promise, “The Lord redeemeth the soul of His 
servants «( Psixxxive 22). 

5. We have, naturally, many illustrations of the 
privileges and happiness of God’s servants. Indeed, 
we have a typical picture of their lot in the condi- 
tion of one great earthly king’s servants. “ Happy 
are these thy servants,” said the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, “which stand continually before thee and 
hear thy wisdom ” (2 Chron. ix. 7). But the service 
of an earthly king is not like the service of the Lord. 
When the kingdom of Judah in Rehoboam’s day 
was overrun by the great Egyptian, Shishak, God 
said, “ They shall be his servants, that they may 
know My service, and the service of the kingdoms 
of the countries” (2 Chron. xii. 8.). What His 
service is we find indicated again and again. Take 
just two or three specimen passages. In Ps. xxxv. 
27 we are told that the Lord “hath pleasure in the 
prosperity of His servant.” In Isa. liv. 17, after a 
series of promises, the prophet says, “This is the 
heritage of the servants of the Lord.” In Isa. Ixv. 
13, 14, God contrasts in striking words the lot of 
His servants with that of the ungodly: “ Behold, 
My servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry: be- 
hold, My servants shall drink, but ye shall be 
thirsty : behold, My servants shall rejoice, but ye 
shall be ashamed: behold, My servants shall sing 
for joy of heart, but ye shall cry for sorrow of 
heart.” And to those who are literally servants in 
an earthly sense and also servants of the Lord, of 
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both sexes, there is a special promise. By the 
mouth of the prophet Joel (1i. 29) God says,“ Upon 
the servants and upon the handmaids will I pour 
out My Spirit”; and we remember how St. Peter 
on the Day of Pentecost recognized the fulfilment 
of the promise. But not on that day only: there 
has been fulfilment over and over again ever since. 
And when the great Day of all shall come, that 
“far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,” then, as the prophet who is called Malachi 
(“My messenger”) said in the name of the Lord 
(iii. 18), we shall indeed “discern” “between 
him that serveth God and him that serveth Him 
not.” 

6. It is interesting to notice how many of those 
in the O.T. who were literally servants were useful 
people. Their conduct often supplies us with ex- 
amples, especially if we are “servants” in any 
earthly sense, that is, in the employment of others 
and responsible to them, from the Prime Minister 
himself ‘down to the grocer’s errand-boy or the 
“girl” in an artisan’s or small tradesman’s house- 
hold. Abraham’s servant Eliezer (Gen. xxiv.) is a 
signal example of being worthily trusted. Pharaoh’s 
servants tried to influence him well (Exod. x. 7) 
Saul’s servants(1 Sam. xvi.), in their loyalsympathy, 
told him frankly of the “evil spirit troubling him,” 
offered the proposal that a harpist should be found 
to soothe him with music, and then suggested the 
name of one to be procured; and their conscien- 
tiousness and courage are shown in a later chapter 
(xxii. 17), when they refused to obey his cruel order 
to slay the priests. It was a servant of a bad king 
of Israel, Jehoram, who saved three armies from 
perishing by thirst by suggesting that the prophet 
Elisha shoyld be sent for (2 Kings iii. 11); and 
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other servants of the same king gave him sound 
advice when the flight of the Syrians relieved the 
besieged city (2 Kings vii. 13). Naaman’s little 
Hebrew maid is familiar to Sunday-school children ; 
andthe servants whocalled him “my father,” soothed 
his national pride, and induced him to “wash in 
_ Jordan,” are no less excellent examples. Naaman’s 
royal master also, Benhadad, was helped by the 
counsel of his servants (2 Kings vi. 12). David’s 
servants manifested affectionate and respectful 
sympathy with him when his child died (2 Sam. xii. 
18-21), and in the sad hour of his flight from the 
capital they uttered those memorable words which 
have been such an inspiration in these latter days 
to multitudes who have applied them to the service 
of the King of kings, “ Behold, thy servants are 
ready to do whatsoever my lord the king shall 
appoint” (2 Sam. xv. 15). 

7. We must also especially notice the O.T. 
characters before enumerated as called distinctively 
Servants of Jehovah, either by the Lord Himself 
or by the writers or others; fifteen individuals by 
name, besides the nation of Israel and the prophets 
as a body. That Moses and David should be 
honoured in this way far more frequently than any 
one else—Moses thirty-six times, David thirty—is 
natural, considering their predominance in the 
history, and the signal service they rendered. 
Both are in many ways examples to us of what a 
servant of the Lord may and should be. We 
think of Moses as he is so beautifully sketched in 
Heb. xi., refusing the high estate of an Egyptian 
prince, “choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to endure the pleasures of sin 
for a season,” “accounting the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt ’”—a 
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remarkable expression which cannot be discussed 
here, but which no doubt was meant by the writer 
of the Epistle to indicate that the reproach endured 
by Moses for identifying himself with Pharaoh’s 
foreign slaves was akin to the reproach borne by 
Remevers in Jesus (cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 50, 51);. and 
then his “by faith forsaking Egypt,” “as seeing 
Him Who is invisible,” “by faith keeping the 
passover,” in which (as in the sacrifices afterwards 
ordained) possibly God permitted him to get a dim 
glimpse of the future Saviour; and “by faith 
passing through the Red Sea.” We think also of 
his long years of obscurity as a shepherd in 
Midian ; of the sudden divine call to him to take 
up a-work of tremendous difficulty and respon- 
sibility; of his quite natural shrinking from it, 
making seven successive excuses, and of God’s for- 
bearance with him and promises to reassure him ; 
of his boldness before Pharaoh; of his meekness 
and patience with the “stiff-necked” people; of 
his bitter disappointment at the unbelief that pre- 
vented their entering Canaan; of the eight-and- 
thirty years of weary wilderness-wandering ; of the 
one fatlure of temper and of faith that lost him the 
long-looked-for privilege of conducting the people 
into the Promised Land ; of the noble exhortations 
preserved for us in substance in Deuteronomy (as 
I cannot doubt), preserved in some providential 
way which reverent criticism may perchance some 
day ascertain; of his mysterious death on Nebo; 
and of his appearance on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, with Elijah, to speak with the Lord 
Whose “reproach” he had in some sense borne in 
Egypt, about that “exodus”—a greater exodus 
than that of Israel from Egyptian bondage—which 
the Lord should “accomplish at Jerusalem.” A 
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marvellous career indeed !—perhaps the most mar- 
vellous in all history of the careers of Servants 
of Jehovah; yet one full of useful lessons for us 
humbler Servants, if only we are willing to learn 
them. 

Then we think of David, the hero of his nation ; 
the shepherd lad who feared neither the lion and 
bear nor the Philistine giant, knowing that Jehovah 
could and would strengthen him to overcome 
them ; the youthful warrior whom the people loved, 
and who inspired the closer brotherly love of the 
prince who knew that not himself but his friend 
was to be the next king ; the wanderer “in deserts 
and mountains and in dens and caves of the earth” 
(Heb. xi. 38), who twice spared his royal enemy 
when he had him in his power ; the brilliant and 
victorious king of the united nation; the sweet 
psalmist of Israel, whose songs to this day are our 
noblest hymnody; the loyal servant of Jehovah 
who longed to build for Him a house of worship 
“exceeding magnifical,’ and, being denied that 
honour, prepared munificently for the work his son 
should undertake; and, alas! the man whose grievous 
fall brought untold calamities on his family and 
people, but whose penitence and humbling of self 
made him a pattern for imitation to the end of 
time. What may we not learn from a character so 
attractive, a fall so full of solemn warning, a pardon 
and restoration so complete that, notwithstanding 
the sin and after it, God called the transgressor 
“My Servant” far more often than He has ever 
called another of the sons of men! 

Then we think of Job, in his sore trials, in his 
proverbial patience, in the very human wrong- 
headedness of his arguments with his friends, in 
his unreserved humbling of himself at last—“I 
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abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes,”—and 
in his vindication by the just and merciful God 
Who could still emphatically call him “My Servant 
Job,” and Who could pronounce even his faulty 
language to be “the thing that is right” as com- 
pared with that of his critics. 

And the rest: Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, whose true children are all, Jews or Gentiles, 
who are Christ’s and “of faith” ; Caleb the stead- 
fast, ready to do what seemed impossible in the 
name of the Lord; Joshua, justly accorded the 
name by the inspired writers, though not by 
Jehovah Himself; Isaiah, when he was content to 
“walk naked and barefoot” to be God’s sign 
(Isa. xx. 3); Eliakim, about to take up arduous 
duties in which his predecessor had failed (Isa. 
xxii. 20); Zerubbabel, the Lord’s “ signet” (Hag. 
ii, 23), symbol of authority and of preciousness ; 
Daniel, in whom even his watchful enemies could 
find no fault except his worship of Jehovah, the 
faithful and upright “grand vizier” of a Persian 
king, and recognized by that king as “Servant of 
the living God”; his three friends, Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abed-nego, the pattern through all 
the ages of resolute and undaunted loyalty to “the 
Most High God,” Whose “servants” even the 
haughty and merciless tyrant of Babylon acknow- 
ledged them to be. Last and strangest of all, 
Nebuchadrezzar himself! (Jer. xxv. 9, xxvii. 6, 
xliii. 10, where this correct spelling is given), 
conveying to us the very solemn lesson that 
God can even employ in His service men who are 
no true servants of His, as he employed Balaam ; 
and that the greatest potentate on earth may 
be the unconscious instrument of His sovereign 
will, 
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Any one of these lives we may study with 
profit, and so learn more of the dignity and 
honour, —yes, and the responsibility, —of that 
greatest of earthly offices, the Servant of the 
Lord. : 





VIII 
JEHOVAH'S SERVANT IN ISAIAH 


LET us now look at those wonderful passages 
in Isa. xli. to liii, which reveal the “Servant of 
Jehovah.” Twenty times in that section of the 
book is a certain Personage mentioned by this 
title, and in fourteen of the twenty places God calls 
him “My Servant.” We have no occasion, of 
course, to discuss the date and authorship of the 
prophecy. Even if Isaiah wrote those chapters, 
as the older commentators held, including Dean 
Plumptre, he wrote them prophetically for the 
exiles who would be in Babylon a century and a 
half later. If they were written, as most modern 
writers hold, and as the weightiest evidence seems 
to show, by an unnamed but wonderfully inspired 
prophet towards the close of the Babylonian 
Captivity, they were equally intended for the 
encouragement and instruction of the exiles. 

This pregnant phrase, the ‘“‘ Servant of Jehovah,” 
fas met with in these chapters, can be rightly 
_ applied in three different ways: First, the Servant 
* is Israel, the Chosen Nation; secondly, it is the 

Messiah, the Lord Jesus Christ; thirdly, it is 
‘Christ’s Church. 

a 


(1) The “ Servant of the Lord” is Israel, the 
Chosen Nation 
But it is highly significant that Israel is never so 
called all through its earlier history. Common as 
81 F 
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the word “servants” is, and although individuals 
like Moses and David are called Servants of the 
Lord, and also the Israelites as individuals (in 
Leviticus twice), Israel as a nation only receives 
that honourable title in this prophecy and four 
times in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The phrase is not 
a vague one, with little significance ; nor does it 
only mean that Israel was a chosen people with 
special privileges. “A servant is, definitely, one 
who serves; he is engaged for definite service. 
Now, if we go back to the beginnings of the nation, 
and see what God said to its great progenitor 
Abraham, we find that its destiny was this—that it 
should be a blessing to the whole world. “In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
But the time had never come. When we think of 
the period of Egyptian bondage, of the anarchy 
under the Judges, of the frequent lapses into 
idolatry under the kings, we perceive that Israel 
never rose to the position of God’s witness to 
mankind, never passed on His revelations, never 
proclaimed His gracious messages. The Chosen 
People failed to accomplish their destiny; failed to 
fulfil the divine purpose. Therefore came the 
Captivity, and the destruction of Jerusalem. 

But God’s gifts and calling are “ without repent- 
ance,’ as St. Paul reminds us (Rom. xi. 29); and 
the wonderful chapters now before us contain His 
messages to the exiles who in the land of their 
captivity had turned again to Him. Chapter xl, 
which opens the new revelation, is in this view 
extremely beautiful. “Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
My people, saith your God. Speak ye comfort- 
ably to Jerusalem [the city personified]... that her 
iniquity is pardoned”; and then, “Prepare ye in 
the wilderness the way of Jehovah make straight 
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in the desert a highway for our God,” that He may 
bring the exiled people back, and restore to them 
their great commission. Then, “O thou that tellest 


good tidings to Zion... lift up thy voice with 
strength, . . . Behold, the Lord God will come as 
a mighty one. .. . He shall feed His flock like a 


shepherd.” Note that the words “tellest good 
tidings” (twice in ver. 9) are in the LXX. Greek 
version evtayyedCduevoc, whence our English words 
“evangel,” “evangelize,” “evangelical,” etc. ; and 
Plumptre in his Commentary on Isaiah well says, 
“Tt is not without emotion that we note the first 
occurrence of the word which, passing through the 
Greek of the LXX. and the New Testament, has 
had so fruitful a history, as embodying the mes- 
sage of the Gospel—good-spell, glad tidings—to 
mankind.” 

And then, in the next chapter, Israel is addressed 
as “My Servant.” Jehovah speaks first to the 
“islands” that is, the heathen nations, and refers 
sarcastically, if one may so express it, to their 
manufacture of idols; and then He turns round, as 
it were, to His exiled and captive people (ver. 8) : 
“ But thou, Israel, My Servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen, the seed of Abraham My friend,” that 
“seed” in which all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed. And He goes on, “ Thou art My 
Servant, I have chosen thee and not cast thee away ; 
fear thou not, for I am with thee,” etc. 

Jeremiah’s words are to the same effect. They 
were spoken just when the Captivity was begin- 
ning, and therefore either before the period to which 
our prophecy looked forward, or before its actual 
delivery (which depends upon our view of the date 
and authorship of these chapters). In Jer. xxx. 10 
Jehovah says by him, “Fear thou not, O Jacob 
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My Servant, . . . for, lo, I will save thee from afar, 
and thy seed from the land of their captivity ; and 
Jacob shall return... . I will make a full end of 
all the nations whither I have scattered thee, but I 
will not make a full end of thee”; and these very 
words are repeated in Jer. xlvi, 27, 28. The one 
case in Ezekiel is in xxxvii. 25, “They shall dwell 
in the land that I have given unto Jacob My 
Servant” ; and Jacob here may possibly be the 
individual and not the nation. 

At the same time, Jehovah introduces the instru- 
ment in His hand for the deliverance, “one from 
the east” (Isa. xli. 2), “one from the north 
from the rising of the sun” (ver. 25)—in fact the 
north-east, whence Cyrus actually came down upon 
the great Mesopotamian plain. Presently he is 
definitely named, called “Cyrus My Shepherd” 
(xliv. 28), and even Jehovah’s “ anointed,’ Jehovah’s 
messiah (xlv. 1). “Iam Jehovah, which call thee 
by thy name, even the God of Israel” (ver. 3)—I, 
the God of these captive exiles in Babylon, call 
thee, the great conqueror, to come and deliver 
them ; and the fact that Cyrus, although thus per- 
mitted to be a “ messiah,” was a heathen prince, is 
twice indicated in the words “though thou hast not 
known Me” (vv. 4,5). It is a remarkable com- 
mission to a heathen potentate. But all the more 
striking is the contrast between him and the chosen 
people he was to deliver. The “messiah-ship” of 
Cyrus was a temporary thing, and it was only con- 
ferred on him for their sake. “For Jacob My 
Servant’s sake, and Israel My chosen, I have called 
thee by thy name.” But Israel’s “servant-ship ” 
was a permanent appointment. 

Turning back, passing chap. xlii. fok a moment, 
and coming to chap. xliii, we find it opening with 
another series of gracious promises, some of them 
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very familiar to us and often quoted for our own 
encouragement ; particularly in ver. 2, “ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee,” etc. 
This may have a primary reference to the rivers to 
be crossed by the returning exiles (see vv. 14, 16) ; 
but we are right in giving it a spiritual application 
for ourselves. The promises, however, are ex- 
pressly attached to Israel as the Servant; ver. Io, 
“Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord, and My 
Servant whomI have chosen” This word “ wit- 
nesses” shows what Israel as the Servant was to 
do—to testify of God to the Heathen; and the 
word is repeated in ver. 12. Another message of 
divine encouragement openschap. xliv., “Yet now 
hear, O Jacob My Servant, and Israel whom I have 
Saeco... . Fear not, O Jacob My Servant... .. 
I will pour water upon him that is thirsty,” etc. ; 
and again the function of fearless testimony is 
indicated, ver. 8, “ Ye are even my witnesses.” We 
are at once reminded of the parting words of the 
Lord Jesus on the Mount of Olives (Acts i. 8), 
“Ye shall be My witnesses . . . unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” 

But there are several indications that even the 
discipline of the Captivity failed to fit Israel as a 
whole for the high service to which she was called. 
“Whois blind but My Servant?” exclaims Jehovah 
(xlii. 19), “or deaf, as My messenger that I send? 
Who is blind as he that is at peace with Me,! and 

1 This is the R.V. The A.V. has “he that is perfect” ; 
and the R.V. margin suggests,“ Or, made perfect, or, re- 
compensed.” ‘The Hebrew original is Weshullam, ‘the de- 
voted or submissive one,” and Prof. G. A. Smith says that 
the Arabic Muslim is from the same root, as also is Islam. 
Plumptre makes the same remark, and also points out 
that it was a common name in Israel after the Captivity. 
Indeed, about twenty persons bearing it can be traced in 


Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The fundamental idea is 
completeness. 
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blind as the Lord’s Servant?” Again, in xliii. 22, 
“ Thou hast not called upon Me, O Jacob, but thou 
hast been weary of Me, O Israel,’ and (ver. 24), 
“Thou hast wearied Me with thy iniquities.” And 
the impression we get from words like these is con- 
firmed by the reiterated promise of forgiveness, for 
such a promise implies that there was sin to for- 
give: xlili. 25, “I, even I, am He that blotteth out 
thy transgressions,” etc.; xliv. 22, “I have blotted 
out as a thick cloud thy transgressions,” ete. 
Immediately before this latter message of mercy, 
the commission as the Servant is repeated : xliv. 21, 
“ Remember these things, O Jacob; and Israel, for 
thou art My Servant: I have formed thee; thou 
art My Servant: O Israel, thou shalt not be for- 
gotten of Me.” 

These passages have led expositors to see in some 
of Jehovah’s words to the Servant a recognition of 
the fact that, as St. Paul says (Rom. ix. 6), “ They 
are not all Israel, which are of Israel,’ and (Rom. 
ii. 28, 29), “ He is not a Jew which is one outwardly 
. .. but he is a Jew which is one inwardly.” In 
our 43rd chapter, one of the gracious messages 
already noticed, the prophet says, “Bring forth 
the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that 
have ears.... Ye are My witnesses, saith the 
Lord, and My Servant whom T have chosen.” 
Though the nation called to be the Lord’s Servant 
is still blind and deaf, there are those in it who 
have eyes and ears, and they, the ideal though not 
the actual Israel, will fulfil the Servant’s commission, 
This is in accordance with the condition of things 
in all ages. There is always the visible organized 
Church, and, as Hooker so impressively argues, the 
inner Church or Body of true believers which is 
a part of it. If this great principle is referred to in 
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the prophecy, it may well be that some of the 
passages presently to be noticed, whose full appli- 
cation is to the True Servant, Jesus Christ, have a 
partial reference to the inner Israel. Or, as some 
have said, to the Prophetic Order, or even to in- 
dividuals Jike Jeremiah. For instance, in chap. 
xlix., we find words which undoubtedly point 
ultimately to Christ, but which are expressly 
addressed to “Israel”: vv. 1-3, “The Lord hath 
called me from the womb ... and He said unto 
me, Thou art My Servant, Israel, in whom I will be 
glorified”: vv. 5, 6, “And now saith the Lord that 
formed me from the womb to be His Servant, to 
bring Jacob again to Him, and that Israel be 
gathered unto Him... . It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldest be My Servant to raise up the tribes 
of Jacob and to restore the preserved of Israel; I 
will also give for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be My salvation unto the end of the earth.” 
Clearly the Servant here is not the nation of Israel, 
for he is separately mentioned as restoring Israel to 
the favour of God. The passage reads more like 
the utterance of the Prophet himself, but we feel 
that this is an inadequate explanation, and that 
only Christ can really fulfil such a prophecy. Yet 
Jehovah’s words begin by addressing “ Israel.” It 
seems reasonable therefore to see in the passage a 
partial reference to the inner Israel, as well as a 
completer foreshadowing of the work of Christ. 
The following verses, 7 and 8, read more naturally 
on this view. 

And it is important to bear in mind that Israel 
in after times did not wholly fail to execute the 
commission. The high-priestly and  Pharisee 
parties at Jerusalem, indeed, looked only for a 
material restoration of the kingdom to Israel, a kind 
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of repetition of the deliverance from Babylon in a 
deliverance from Roman usurpation ; and they de- 
spised the Gentiles, and eventually rejected and 
crucified the True Messiah and Servant of Jehovah. 
But there were pious souls even at Jerusalem, like 
Simeon and Anna, whose longings were wider and 
more spiritual ; while the Jews scattered over foreign 
countries gathered into their local synagogues very 
many of the people amidst whom they dwelt. In 
the Acts of the Apostles we continually find the 
Gentile proselytes and “those that feared God” 
giving St. Paul a favourable reception and con- 
tributing many converts to the Church. There was 
a sense, albeit a limited sense, in which some at 
least of Israel did fulfil Jehovah’s prophecy, “ I will 
give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be My salvation unto the end of the 
earth.” 

Surely there is a still larger fulfilment yet to come. 
Again recalling the words, “The gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance,” we may confidently 
look for a renewed commission to the Jewish 
nation, as the original Servant of the Lord, to be 
indeed “a light to the Gentiles,” and to bear the 
glad tidings of salvation to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 


IX 
JEHOVAH'S SERVANT IN ISAIAH (contenued) 


(2) The “ Servant of the Lord” ts the Lord Jesus 
Christ 


THE prophecies of these chapters, first addressed 
to the nation of Israel, and then to the inner 
Israel of faithful souls, seem gradually to converge 
upon an individual, upon Jehovah’s Servant in the 
highest and fullest sense, upon the true Anointed 
One, the true Messiah. We find the language 
changing in two respects. After being definitely 
plural, it becomes as definitely singular; and after 
beginning by evidently pointing to the Return 
from Babylon, it quickly expands to a far larger, 
higher, and more spiritual destiny. 

One of the earliest, indeed, of the passages we 
are examining is particularly individual in its 
language, and spiritual in its purpose. This is 
chap. xlii. 1-6. “ Behold My servant, whom I up- 
hold; My chosen, in whom My soul delighteth: I 
have put My Spirit upon Him: he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, 
nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
street. A bruised reed shall he not break,” etc. 
Then in wv. 6, 7, “1 the Lord... will give thee 
for a covenant of the people, for a light of the 
Gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners,” etc. This is clearly not addressed at all 
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to Israel as a nation, for the Servant is to be for 
‘a covenant of the people,” and it is “ the people” 
that are Israel. Can the Servant so described be, 
in a partial sense, the Inner Israel? This might 
possibly be, considering the typical character of the 
whole history of Israel, and the “prisoners” he is 
to “bring out” might be in a primary sense the 
exiles in Babylon. But assuredly the passage 
points in an unmistakable manner to the True 
Servant of Jehovah, Christ Himself. And so we 
find it interpreted in the New Testament. In St. 
Matt. xii. 18-21 it is quoted almost word for word ; 
and our Lord’s method of going about doing good 
without noise or excitement, not “crying” or 
“lifting up” His voice, and dealing gently with the 
“bruised reed” and “smoking flax,” is set forth 
as the direct fulfilment of the prophecy. As the 
words stand, therefore, in the chapters before us, 
they are a foreshadowing of the individual Servant 
of the Lord, who is presently, after further notices 
of Israel as the Servant, to be more fully revealed. 
They do not affect our general impression of the 
gradual development of the prophecy. 

We have seen that the references to the Servant 
in the 43rd, 44th, and 45th chapters are clearly con- 
cerned with Israel as a nation. In the 46th, 47th, 
and 48th chapters, which also are full of allusions’ 
to Babylon and the Captivity, the Servant is not 
named until the end of the 48th, and then the im- 
mediate local reference is plain: “Go ye forth of 
Babylon. . . say ye, The Lord hath redeemed His 
Servant Jacob.” The 49th chapter opens with the 
Servant himself speaking, and telling what Jehovah 
had said to him; and we have already seen in this 
passage the portrait of the Inner Israel, yet a 
typical portrait only, seeing that here again it is 
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Christ alone that completely fulfils the prophecy, 
@eenes Light to the Gentiles,” the Lord’s 
“salvation unto the end of the earth.” 

The rest of the 49th chapter and the first three 
verses of the 50th are occupied with God's 
reasonings with the doubting people. But when 
we come to the 4th verse of the 50th chapter, we 
meet the Servant again, and he himself is speaking, 
the “I” and “me” being identified with him by 
ver. 10, in which the prophet alludes to “the voice 
of His(Jehovah’s) Servant.” “The Lord God hath 
given me the tongue of them that are taught,” of the 
“learners” or those that are “learned,” using the 
word in its old sense as one syllable, not as in two 
syllables, “learn-ed,’ which means those who have 
acquired “learning.” This mention of the tongue or 
voice takes us back to the former chapter (xlix. 2), 
where the Servant said, “He hath made my 
mouth like a sharp sword.” But here it is not a 
“sharp sword.” The “tongue” is given to him, he 
says, “that I should know how to speak a word in 
season to (R.V. sustain with words) him that is 
weary.” And how is he to be taught this? “He 
(Jehovah) wakeneth morning by morning, He 
wakeneth mine ear to hear as they that are taught. 
The Lord God hath opened mine ear, and I was 
not rebellious, neither turned away backward.” 
First the ear, then the mouth. The Servant is to 
listen to the Divine Teacher, and then he will know 
how to ‘‘sustain the weary.” Here the Servant 
might well be the “inner Israel,” or the Prophetic 
Order, or an individual Prophet; and this may 
perhaps be the primary meaning; but yet the 
words are true of our Lord Jesus Christ. “I can 
of Myself,” He said, “do nothing: as I hear, I 
judge.” “My teaching is not Mine, but His that 
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sent Me.” “The things which I heard from Him, - 
these speak I unto the world.” “As the Father 
taught Me, I speak these things.” “I spake not 


from Myself; but the Father which sent Me, He 
hath given Me a commandment, what I should say 
and what I should speak.” “The things which I 
speak, even as the Father said unto Me, so I speak.” 
(St. John v. 30, vii. 16, viii. 26, 28, xii. 49, 50.) 

Then follow words which we instinctively read 
as a prophecy of the sufferings of Christ: “I gave 
my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them 
that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from 
shame and spitting.” Yet they may well apply to 
any of the Prophets, in some cases literally, in 
almost all cases figuratively. In their sufferings 
and martyrdoms they were types of Him. And 
the next three verses read to us as more suitable 
to them than to Him: “For the Lord God will 
help me; therefore have I not been confounded ; 
... Heis near that justifieth me... who is he 
that shall condemn me?” Yet they are all true 
of Him ; and one sentence especially, in ver. 7, “I 
have set my faceas a flint,” reminds us how, “ when 
the time came that He should be received up,” 
He “steadfastly se¢ His face to go to Jerusalem ” 
(St. Luke 1x; 51) 

Then the Prophet turns to the people (ver. 10): 
“Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of His Servant? he that walketh 
in darkness and hath no light, let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” Every 
individual believer is to obey the Servant’s voice 
and follow his holy example. 

The 51st chapter, and part of the 52nd, are again 
occupied with God’s messages of comfort to the 
people, closing with the vision of the “beautiful 
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feet upon the mountains” of those who bring the 
messages, and with a fresh exhortation to come out 
of Babylon (lii. 7-12). On this it is tempting to 
enlarge ; but we must go on to lii. 13, where the 
whole prophecy of the Servant begins its culmina- 
tion in the magnificent yet most solemn and 
pathetic picture of his rejection, sufferings, and 
final triumph. 

This great passage, which we are wont familiarly 
to call “the fifty-third of Isaiah,” begins at ver. 13 
of the fifty-second. As we take it up, we instinc- 
tively seem to hear the prophet calling to us, “ Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place where- 
on thou standest is holy ground.” 

The passage opens with Jehovah’s call, “ Behold, 
My Servant,” just as in the 42nd chapter. But it 
is not the introduction of a strange or new person- 
age. A comma is rightly put after the word 
“ Behold,” and “ My Servant” is not the objective 
case after “ Behold,’ but the nominative case 
governing what follows: “Behold, My Servant 
shall deal wisely, he shall be exalted and lifted 
up,” etc. It is noteworthy that the phrase “My 
Servant” does not occur again till the end of the 
passage. We only find the personal pronouns 
“he” and “him” and “his”; and this is the more 
noticeable when we read, as we so often do, the 
53rd chapter only, not going back to lii. 13. But 
we ought to go back, and so realize that it is “ The 
Servant” that we are reading of; and then we 
shall the more appreciate the eleventh verse, in 
which, at last, he is again named as “ My righteous 
Servant.” 

The Servant, says Jehovah, is to “be exalted 
and lifted up,” “and shall be very high.” So the 
picture of the sufferings begins with the promise of 
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the glory. And it is both the sufferings and the . 
glory that will startle the world. Verses 14 and 
15 should be carefully read in the R.V.: “ Like as 
many were astonied at thee”—then a parenthesis 
explaining why, “his visage was so marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the sons 
of men”—and then “so.” Just as they were 
“astonied ” at the suffering, “so” shall they be at 
the ensuing triumph. Men never expected to see 
a suffering Messiah; and when they did, they 
could not think He was indeed the Messiah, and 
could not anticipate the glory to follow. They 
shall “see” it, however, says the prophet, and shall 
“understand.” 

But whence do I get the word I just now used, 
“startle”? Itis “sprinkle” in the A.V., and the 
R.V. retains that word, but puts “startle” in the 
margin ; which indicates that some of the Revisers 
wished to put “startle” in the text, but a majority 
preferred not to disturb a familiar phrase. Was it 
that they did not wish to spoil Bishop Coxe’s 
hymn, “Saviour, sprinkle many nations”? The 
hymn, any way, is wrong. It presumably prays 
that the Saviour’s precious blood, or the living 
water of His Spirit, may be “sprinkled ” on many 
nations. But that is not at all the meaning here. 
According to Prof. A. B. Davidson the Hebrew 
word means “cause to spring or leap.” Now 
in this verse it is not a sprinkling wpon the 
nations. It is the nations themselves that “ spring 
or leap”: “so shall he cause many nations to 
spring or leap,” that is “so shall he startle them.” 
The LXX. has @avudoorta, from Oavudtw, the 
ordinary verb “to wonder.” Plainly, the nations are 
to be startled, to wonder, at the Messiah’s triumph. 

Then we come to chap. liii. itself. “Who hath 
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believed our report? and to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed?” Who is the speaker 
here? or the speakers? The expression “our 
report” is apt to mislead us. It looks as if the 
prophet were complaining of his hearers’ unbelief. 
But the R.V. margin here again is right, “that 
which we have heard.” It is the people of Israel 
that are speaking, and confessing their unbelief and 
disregard of God’s revelations. “ We,” they would 
say, “were the blind and the deaf: we failed to do 
our appointed work as the Lord’s Servant, and now 
we have failed to understand His True Servant.” 
This, of course, is not an historical statement that 
Israel did make such a confession. It is a pro- 
phetical intimation that they, or some of them, 
should make it one day. It is a prophecy of the 
heart-confession of every convicted and repenting 
sinner. How many, when awakened by the Spirit 
of God, have in effect exclaimed, “ Ah, I never saw 
it before; I was told it, but I did not believe it, or 
I took no notice of it!” And how was it so? 
The 2nd and 3rd verses give the reason. “For he” 
—the Servant, the Messiah, the Christ—“grew up 
before Him as a tender plant, and as a root out of 
a dry ground; he hath no form nor comeliness ; 
and when we see him, there is no beauty that we 
should desire him.” Ina poetical form, what a true 
picture of the attitude of the Jews in our Lord’s 
day !—and how true of multitudes among ourselves 
to-day ! 

Then come the words which above all others in 
the Bible have touched the hearts and sympathies 
of men: “ He was despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we 
hid as it were our faces from him; he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not.” I use the familiar 
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A.V. here, to which the most moving music ever 
composed by human genius is for ever wedded, - 
music that has carried the awful pathos of the 
words home to thousands who could scarcely 
have been reached by them in any other way. 
“ Despis-ed ! reject-ed !”—who can ever forget the 
cadence ? who would ever wish to forget it? Yet 
even Handel can scarcely awaken in us who have 
known the story of the Suffering Servant from our 
childhood such feelings as those experience who 
hear it, and take it in, for the first time. When the 
first English Bibles were chained to the church 
pillars, and crowds thronged to hear them read 
from, tears streamed down the faces of the listeners 
as they heard in their own tongue the Story of the 
Cross ; and those tears have often been paralleled in 
the modern mission-field, when the Negro or the 
Maori or the Red Indian have been told of Him 
“Who was despised and rejected” for their sakes. 

Then follows another confession. “ Why,” say the 
penitents whose eyes are at last opened, “was the 
Lord’s Servant despised and rejected? Why did 
we esteem him not? Because we supposed he was 
punished for sin; we esteemed him stricken and 
smitten of God. And so indeed he was; but not 
for his own sin; no, but for ours!” The words 
“stricken” and “smitten” remind us of God’s 
judgments in the shape of leprosy and other 
severe diseases. “I will smzte them with the 
pestilence” (Num. xiv. 12); “The Lord smote the 
king, so that he was a leper” (2 Kings xv. 5); 
“The Lord smote all the firstborn in Egypt” 
(Exod. xii. 29); “The Lord smote Nabal, that he 
died” (1 Sam. xxv. 38); “The Lord struck him, 
and he died ” (2 Chron. xiii. 20) ; “Thou hast stvecken 
them...thou hast consumed them” (Jer. v. 3). 
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And the word “borne” in ver. 4 (“borne our ~ 
griefs,” /¢. sicknesses) reminds us of chap. xlvi. 3, 
4, where God speaks of carrying His people as a 
heavy burden: “I have borne...I will bear; yea, 
I will carry” ; and of the 68th Psalm (ver. 19, R.V.), 
“Blessed be the Lord, Who daily beareth our 
burden.” 

Yes, they see it now. “He was wounded for our 
transgressions; he was bruised for our iniquities.” 
It was vicarious suffering. But there is a sense in 
which we all have to suffer vicariously, as Bishop 
Butler showed once for all in his Ava/ogy (Part II., 
chap. v.), and sometimes for the wrongdoing of 
others; as the people of Israel themselves com- 
plained, “ Our fathers have sinned ... and we have 
borne their iniquities” (Lam. v. 7), and as God 
commanded Ezekiel to illustrate in action: “Lie 
thou upon thy left side, and lay the iniquity of the 
house of Israel upon it:...thou shalt bear their 
iniquity ” (Ezek. iv. 4). But the suffering of the 
Servant in our chapter is more than vicarious: it 
is, as Dr. G. A. Smith calls it, redemptive ; it is 
for our healing, our salvation, our peace. “The 
chastisement of our peace ”—that is, as Plumptre 
explains, “which leads to peace”—‘‘ was upon 
him, and with his stripes weare healed.” This can 
have but one application. The Servant is the 
Suffering Messiah. And so St. Peter read it: 
“Who His own self bare our sins,... by Whose 
stripes we are healed” (1 Pet. ii. 24). And he 
goes on, “For ye were as sheep going astray,” 
again an echo of this passage; for in our next 
verse more and more complete grows the 
confession: “ All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

G 
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“Laid on him”: the words carry us at once in 
thought to the significant ritual of the Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi.), “ Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
and all their trangressions, even all their sins; 
and he shall put them upon the head of the 
goat ”°—in which verse we have the three great 
words for sin in the O.T., “iniquity,” “transgres- 
sion,” “sin,” just as we have in this chapter and in 
the 5ist Psalm; but on this we must not now 
dwell. 

Here perhaps the confession ends, and the 
prophet’s teaching of the people is resumed. Both 
the sinlessness and the silence of the Suffering 
Servant are described: the former in ver. 9, the 
latter in ver. 7. “Led asa lamb to the slaughter” : 
here again we see how the prophets, as representing 
the “ Israel,” might be types and foreshadowings of 
the True Servant, for Jeremiah says this very thing 
of himself (xi. 19, R.V.), “I was like a gentle lamb 
that is led to the slaughter.” And again we hear 
the echo of these verses, both as to the sinlessness 
and as to the silence, in St. Peter’s exhortation to 
the Christian servants (1st Ep. ii. 22, 23), “ Who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth: Who, 
when He was reviled, reviled not again.” 

All this suffering, says the prophet, was, on its 
human side, unjustly inflicted: “By oppression 
and judgment was he taken away”; and none in 
that day understood: “ As for his generation, who 
among them considered?” (see R.V.). “ Yer”— 
how significant are the “yets” and the “buts” in 
Scripture !—“ Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him”: human injustice was unconsciously fulfill- 
ing a Divine purpose. So, again, St. Peter told the 
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Jews on the Day of Pentecost: “ Him, being de- 
livered by the'determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men did 
crucify and slay” : they were indeed lawless ; they 
had no excuse ; yet their wickedness accomplished 
God’s stupendous plan for the redemption of the 
world. The Servant became a “ trespass-offering ” 
(R.V. guilt-offering) ; see Lev. v., vi, vii. To use 
Dr. G. A. Smith’s decisive words, “ His death was 
no mere martyrdom or miscarriage of human 
justice: in God’s intent and purpose, but also by 
its own voluntary offering, it was an expiatory 
sacrifice.” And the great scheme should not fail : 
“ He shall see his seed,” the multitude of the re- 
deemed ; as the 22nd Psalm, the Psalm of the 
Cross, also says in its triumphant closing verses, 
“ A seed shall serve him.” Thus, to come to the 
next verse in our chapter, “He shall see of the 
travail of His soul, and shall be satisfied.” To 
that the Lord Jesus looked forward in all His 
humiliation and agony, with the burden ofa world’s 
sin upon His head: “ For the joy that was set 
before Him He endured the cross” (Heb. xii. 2), 
And so the popular missionary hymn has it— 


He expecteth, He expecteth ! 


Watching till His royal banner 
Floateth far and wide, 
Till He seeth of His travail, 
Satisfied ! 


And now at last, in the middle of the 11th 
verse, Jehovah speaks again directly in His own 
Person: “ My Righteous Servant”; and ver. 12, 
“Therefore will 7 divide him... .” These two 
verses show that it was the Servant’s obedience 
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unto death, his expiatory sacrifice, that was to be 
the crown of his work. As we now understand 
it, the Cross led to the Crown. “We behold Him 

. even Jesus, because of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour.” Notice especially 
how he is described, “My Righteous Servant.” 
The word “righteous” and “ righteousness ” occur 
more than forty times in our English version of 
this second half of the Book of Isaiah ; and in the 
original more often than that, for even our R.V. 
does not always change the varying translations 
of the A.V., and the Hebrew words for “just,” 
“justice,” “justify,” belong to the same group. 
Thus, in chap. xlv. 21, “a just God and a Saviour,” 
“just” is “righteous.” The Greek of the LXX. is 
dixatog and dixawodvvyn. Jehovah vindicates His 
own righteousness. He promises to vindicate His 
people’s righteousness, that is, their vzght, their 
rightful position as His chosen people to be restored 
to His full favour. He calls on them to “do 
righteousness,’ to “work righteousness.” He 
teaches them that their righteousness is “in” and 
“of” Him. And here we have the key to it all. 
The “Righteous Servant” is to “justify many,” 
“make many righteous.”! ,As St. Paul expresses 


1 Justify, that is, not “make righteous” in the sense of 
producing personal righteousness ; but “reckon” or “ pro- 
nounce righteous”; although personal righteousness will 
assuredly be the eventual result. So two great expositors, 
Bishop Moule and Bishop Gore :— 

“ He who justifies you does exactly what the word always 
imports. He does not educate you, or inspire you, up to 
acceptability. He pronounces you acceptable, satisfactory, 
at peace with Law. And this He does for Another’s sake.” 
—Moule: Romans, p. 96. 

“To be justified means to be acquitted, or proved righteous, 
or reckoned righteous in the trial before God. This, and 
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it, “He made Him to be sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” And 
how shall he do it? Look again at our IiIth 
verse, “ He shall bear their iniquities.” 

“ Therefore,” says Jehovah in the closing verse 
of this wonderful prophecy; and, “Because he 
poured out his soul unto death.” Because the 
Servant did this supreme Service, “ therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong ”’—the issue and 
reward of an Oriental victory. But not upon this 
is the final emphasis laid. Once again is his 
humiliation described, for in that lies his real 
glory: “and he was numbered with the trans- 
gressors ; and he bare the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors.” So the passage 
ends. 

When St. Paul is winding up his great argument 
on sin and salvation in the closing verses of 
Rom. viii. it is to these prophetic pictures of the 
Suffering and Victorious Servant of the Lord that 
he turns for the language in which to express his 
triumphant faith. When he utters his challenge, 
“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? it is God that justifieth; who is he that 
condemneth ? it is Christ that died,” he is quoting 
and adapting the 50th chapter of Isaiah, “He is 


not to make righteous, is the meaning of the word ‘to justify,’ 
both in the Old and New Testament and elsewhere. Itisa 
forensic word.” ... “The sacrificial shedding of the life- 
blood of the Son of God—to which we contributed nothing 
(except the sins which slew Him)—is accepted by the Father 
as propitiatory, .. . which enables Him... to acquit or 
accept among the righteous, irrespective of what he has done 
or been, every one who has faith in Jesus.”—QGore : Romans, 


vol. 1. pp. 124, 132. 
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near that justifieth me ; who will contend with me? 
.. . Behold, the Lord God will help me: who is 
he that shallcondemn me?” He goes on, “Christ 
that died, yea, rather that is risen again, Who is 
even at the right hand of God,’—and then, re- 
calling our 53rd chapter, he adds, “ Who also 
maketh intercession for us.” Well may we all 
exclaim, as he does in the next verse, “ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” 

The Servant of the Lord does not appear again 
by that name in this great prophecy; but we 
cannot be wrong in taking him as the spokesman 
in the 61st chapter, seeing that our Lord applied 
that famous passage to Himself when He addressed 
His fellow-townsmen at Nazareth. “The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon Me; because the Lord 
hath anointed Me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek ” (or poor), etc. ‘“ Anointed me”: inthe LXX. 
of Isa. lxi., and in Luke iv., &youoé we, “ christ-ed me.” 
“To preach good tidings”: in the LXX., and in 
Luke, evayyedileabai, to evangelize. It is striking 
to get in the Greek of this prophecy two of the 
great Christian words, “Christ” and “evangelize.” 
The latter, though we have met it before in chap. 
xl., came, in all probability, into the use of the 
early Church through this passage; the former, of 
course, was already a familiar word among the 
Jews, and was probably derived from the second 
Psalm. 

We have seen some instances of the citation in 
the N.T. of passages regarding the Servant of the 
Lord; but there are others which must not be 
passed over. We find the old idea of Israel as the 
Servant in Mary’s Song, “He remembering His 
mercy hath holpen His Servant Israel”; words 
which we have all sung again and again without 
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thinking of their deep significance. In Simeon’s 
Song also, the words “A light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel,” are 
plainly an echo of Isa. xlix. 6. These two cases 
are interesting illustrations of the insight which 
pious Jews had into the meaning of the old Scrip- 
tures. Then John the Baptist is described in all 
the Synoptical Gospels as fulfilling the words with 
which the great prophecy we have been studying 
opens (Isa. xl. 3), “ The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,” etc. In the Fourth Gospel we find 
the Baptist applying the words to himself (i. 23); 
and presently, when he points to Jesus as the 
Lamb of God (i. 29), he is surely thinking of the 
“lamb led to the slaughter,” and of the Servant 
“bearing the sin of many,” in Isa. lili, (See R.V. 
margin of John i. 29, deareth the sin.) In Matt. 
viii. 17, when the early miracles of Jesus are 
recorded, the comment is added, “ That it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the 
prophet ; saying, Himself took our infirmities and 
bore our diseases.” The long quotation from 
Isa. xlii. in Matt. xii. has already been noticed. 
Four times in the Acts is Christ called God’s 
Servant (iii. 13, 26; iv. 27, 30), the word being zaic, 
which is the word mostly used in the LXX. of the 
Servant in Isaiah, as we have before seen. And 
when Philip the Evangelist found the Ethiopian 
eunuch reading Isa. lili, he “began at the same 
Scripture and preached unto him Jesus.” 


xX 
JEHOVAH’S SERVANT IN ISAIAH (continued) 


(3) The“ Servant of the Lord” ts the Church of 
Christ 


WE have seen that the original Servant was 
Israel, first the nation, and then the true Israel of 
believing souls within it. We have also seen that 
the nation failed to do the work appointed for the 
Servant, and that even the inner Israel could only 
do it very partially and imperfectly. Then we saw 
the True Servant plainly revealed in Jesus Christ ; 
and that He could and did accomplish, not only the 
work in which they had failed, but a work impos- 
sible for any one but Himself. But it is natural to 
expect that it might please God, when the True 
Servant had “finished the work given Him to do,” 
or rather, that part of the work which only He 
could do, to call into partnership a new “ Israel” 
to be the Servant of the Lord in the world. We 
are confirmed in such an expectation by the many 
references in the teaching of Christ to His example 
for Service. He more than once said, “A disciple 
is not above his master, nor a servant above his 
lord”; on one occasion just after He had washed 
His disciples’ feet (John xiii.), and had said, “I 
have given you an example”; and on another 
occasion (Matt. x. 25) he added, “It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his master, and the 
servant as his lord.” 
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But we have a still more direct authority for 
applying the Isaian passages about the Servant to 
a new holder of the title. When St. Paul, at the 
Pisidian Antioch, told the unbelieving and contra- 
dicting Jews that he would now “turn to the Gen- 
tiles,” he added these notable words, “ For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee 
for a light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be 
for salvation unto the ends of the earth” (Acts 
xiii. 47). This is a quotation from Isa. xlix. 6, one 
of the passages we have been studying. In it we 
have the Servant announcing what Jehovah had 
‘said to him ; and we have before seen reason to 
think that the Servant there is primarily the 
“inner Israel,” although Jehovah’s commission is 
one that only the True Servant, the Messiah, 
could fully accomplish. St. Paul says, “So hath 
the Lord commanded ws, saying, I have set 
thee...’ Who are meant by “us” and “thee”? 
Surely not Paul and Barnabas only, but the Church 
of Christ as a body. I have already expressed 
belief in the future destiny of the Jewish nation as 
representing the original Servant of the Lord ; but 
meanwhile the Church holds the commission, until 
the fullness of the Gentiles be come in. 

Thus in the Old Testament we have first the 
Chosen People as the Servant, and then the one 
Messiah ; while in the New Testament we have 
first the one Messiah as the Servant, and then the 
Church, or, as St. Paul calls it (Gal. vi. 16; see iii. 
7,9, 29), “the Israel of God.” And just as, in the 
Old Dispensation, there was an Inner Israel which 
should have executed God’s commission when the 
national Israel failed to do so, so is it in the New 
Dispensation. The commission is to the Visible 
Church as a body; but in so far as it is executed 
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at all, the real agent is the Inner Church of true 
believers, the Mystical Body of Christ. 

What then is the function of the Church as the 
Servant of the Lord? In a very true, though of 
course not an exhaustive, sense it is the same as 
the Messiah’s function. It is:(1) to teach, (2) to 
evangelize, (3) to suffer for others. “I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I have done 
to you.” 

(1) Zo teach. This we have in Isa. xlil. 1-4, 
xlix. 2, 1. 4, 5. To the Church and its individual 
members God will give the “opened ear” and “the 
tongue of the taught ” (1. 4, 5), that “ words spoken 
in season” or “sustaining words” may be said to 
“him that is weary”; and when necessary He will 
“make the mouth like a sharp sword” (xlix. 2). 
How consistent with this is our Order for the 
Consecration of Bishops, “to teach and exhort 
with wholesome doctrine, and to withstand and 
convince the gainsayers”! And there is some- 
thing else that the Church is to insist upon in her 
teaching, namely, “judgment,” which does not 
mean condemnation, but seems to be in national 
life what “righteousness” is in individual life. 
Three times in the description of the Servant’s 
work in chap. xlii. is this emphasized: ver. 1, 
“He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles,” 
or “nations”; ver. 3, “He shall bring ga@ame 
judgment in truth”; ver. 4, “He shall not fail nor 
be discouraged, till he have set judgment in the 
earth.” It is therefore part of the Servant’s duty, 
that is, the Church’s duty, to set a high standard of 
national righteousness, and of what we call fair 
play, as for example in the mutual relations of 
employers and employed, of the rich and the poor, 
and as between nation and nation; to protest 
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against a nation making money by forcing opium 
on an unwilling people, or by deluging a country 
with liquor, or by obtaining rubber by cruel means. 
Our own nation, to say nothing of others, sorely 
needs to remember God’s own words in chap. 1x1, 
“T the Lord love judgment; I hate robbery with 
iniquity.” In chaps. lvi. to lix. there are many 
national sins mentioned which need correction. 
Chapter lviii. is especially significant of the line 
which God’s servants should take. 

But there are two ways of doing all this. Our 
Lord, the True Servant, did sometimes use strong 
language in condemning the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and He could even adopt drastic action in clearing 
the Temple courts; but. upon the whole the 
picture of the Servant in the 42nd chapter is more 
characteristic of Him, as we see from the applica- 
tion of it to Him in Matt. xii. “He shall not cry, 
nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
the smoking flax shall he not quench.” This does 
not mean keeping silence when speech is required. 
On the contrary, all through this prophecy we find 
repeated exhortations to cry, to declare, to pro- 
claim, to lift up the voice; but it does mean not 
being what we familiarly call “loud.” It does 
remind us of the “meekness and gentleness of 
(irises (2 Cor. x. 1). It does indicate the 
“moderation” of Phil. iv. 5 (R.V. forbearance ; 
better, I think, considerateness). It does suggest 
the Beatitudes on “ the meek,” “ the merciful,” “ the 
peacemakers.” Yet it does not mean weakness. 
The words are followed immediately by one of 
_ the sentences about “ judgment” already noticed: 
ver. 4, “ He shall bring forth judgment in truth”; 
he will do and teach what is rzghz. 
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And how encouraging the promises of God to 
the Servant who thus acts and teaches! The very 
illustrations which describe the Servant’s gentle 
treatment of others are applied to himself: “He 
shall not fail” in ver. 4 is literally “ He shall not 
burn dimly,” and “nor be discouraged” is “ nor be 
bruised ” (R.V. margin). He himself, that 1s, 
shall be neither “smoking flax ” nor “bruised 
reed.” Yet this is just what every one who seeks 
to be a “Lord’s Servant” sometimes feels like; 
so God in this same passage says, “I will hold 
thine hand, and will keep thee”; as also in the 
preceding chapter, when the Servant is first 
addressed (xli. 13), “I the Lord God will hold thy 
right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not, I will help 
thee.” And not only is the Servant’s right hand 
to be held, but it is God’s right hand that is 
stretched out to hold it, see xli. 10, “I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of My righteousness.” 
Who can give way to depression and discourage- 
ment, who can imagine himself a “smoking flax” 
or a “bruised reed,’ when the Lord Himself gives 
such an assurance as this? Even if we are tempted 
to say, as the Servant actually does in xlix. 4, “I 
have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength 
for nought,” we can cheer ourselves by adding 
what the Servant adds, “ Yet surely my judgment 
is with the Lord, and my recompense with my 
God.” And we can now see that the bright and 
familiar promises of this great prophecy, such as 
“When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee” (xliii. 2), and “I will pour water upon 
him that is thirsty” (xliv. 3), are not given to 
everybody, but are given definitely to “the 
Servant,” that is, to any one who seeks to act 
as such. No wonder St. Paul could exclaim, 
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Seeing we have this ministry . .. we faint not!” 
(2) Cor, iv...) 

(2) To evangelize-—This is the great mission of 
the Servant. The teaching we have just been 
looking at would be chiefly carried on among his 
own people. Not entirely, for we have seen the 
Gentiles also mentioned; but in the main. The 
“bruised reed” and the “smoking flax” are in 
Israel. It is Israel’s sins that are to be blotted 
out. It is Israel’s captivity, not only literal but 
spiritual, that is to be “led captive.” It is Israel’s 
“weary” ones to whom the “word in season” is 
to be spoken. But all this God’s prophets had 
long been doing. The Servant’s commission was 
wider and greater. He was to be not only “fora 
covenant of the people” but “fora light of the 
Gentiles ” (xlii. 6). He was to be God’s witness, 
or rather, for here it is plural, the “inner Israel,” 
they were to be His witnesses, before the gathered 
nations (xliii. 9, 10). And when the Servant him- 
self speaks, in the 49th chapter, he begins, “ Listen, 
O isles, unto me; and hearken, ye people, from 
afar”; and he goes on, as we have before seen, to 
recite Jehovah’s word to him, “It is a light thing 
that thou shouldest be My Servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel: I will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be My salvation unto 
the end of the earth.” As we have also seen, it is 
in this prophecy (xl. 9; Ixi. 1) that we first meet 
that great word “evangelize,” “ bring good tidings ” ; 
and it is just after the climax in the 53rd chapter 
that the Lord calls upon the Church in words 
famous as Carey’s memorable text (liv. 2), 
“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations: 
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spare not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy 
stakes,” 

Here, then, is the grand mission of the Church 
of Christ as the Servant of the Lord. All else, how- 
ever good and important, is in comparison “a light 
thing ” (xlix. 6). We need not now pass on to the 
New Testament, and see how, when Christ had risen 
from the dead, ¢he one commisston He gave to the 


Church was to evangelize the world; the one — 


commission, at least, which the Holy Spirit 
guided the Evangelists to record for our instruction 
and guidance. “As My.Father hath sent Me,” said 
Jesus, “even so send I you.” “The Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world” (1 John 
iv. 14); and to proclaim that greatest of all facts to 
the whole world is the primary and paramount 
duty of the Church, if she is to be the true 
Servant of the Lord. 

(3) To suffer vicariously.—There is, of course, a 
sense in which Christ, the true Servant of the 
Lord, could alone suffer. He alone could offer 
Himself asan expiatory sacrifice. Healone could 
suffer as the Lamb of God to take away the sin of 
the world. He alone could “suffer for sins once, 
the Righteous for the unrighteous, that He might 
bring us to God” (1 Pet. iii. 18). He alone could 
be “the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world” 
(1 John ii. 2). But there is a sense in which we 
may be “partakers of His sufferings” (1 Pet. iv. 
13; cf. Phil. iii. 10). Vicarious suffering is the 
universal lot of humanity: we all have to suffer 
for others in some way. But apart from this, 
there is suffering attached to the office and work 
of any one called to be a Servant of the Lord ; 
and St. Paul refers to this in writing to the 
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Colossians (i. 24): ‘“ Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for your sake, and fill up on my part that which is 
lacking in the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for 
His Body’s sake, whichis the Church.” Notice that 
he uses the word “sufferings” (za0/juata) in his 
own case, but not in the case of Christ; for that 
word in the case of Christ would mean His 
propitiatory sufferings, and in them there was 
nothing “lacking” nor could St. Paul “fill up” 
anything. No, he speaks of the “afflictions” 
(Odéwerc) of Christ, His share in the “ afflictions ” of 
humanity, and particularly in those attaching to 
the great battle always going on against sin and 
Satan in the world, and to the vast work of evangel- 
izing mankind. The Church’s great Commission 
as Servant of the Lord can only be executed at 
the cost of much labour and suffering, and of this 
the Lord Jesus, one may reverently say, tasted, 
and then left it as a legacy to all Servants of 
the Lord. 

It is, in fact, the great principle that Humiliation 
must come before Glory, Death before Life, the 
Cross before the Crown. When our Lord gave the 
significant illustration of the “corn of wheat ”—“ if 
it die, it beareth much fruit” (John xii. 24)—He at 
once added words which He had before spoken 
more than once, “ He that loveth his life loseth it, 
and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep 
_it unto life eternal” ;1 and this He followed up 
with a word for those who would be Servants of 
the Lord as He was: “If any man serve Me, let 
him follow Me”—yes, if need be, to suffering and 
death. 

1 The words, with slight variations, occur six times in the 
Gospels: Matt. x. 39, xvi. 25; Mark viii. 35; Luke ix. 24, 
xvii. 33 ; John xii. 25. 
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There is one quotation from the Isaian Servant 
passages in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
(vili. 33, 34) which indicates that the Apostle 
realized that not only the work but the sufferings 
of the True Servant were to come upon His 
followers. We have before noticed in another 
connexion his use of the challenge in the s5oth 
chapter, “Who is he that shall condemn me?” 
But we should also observe that this challenge is 
uttered by the Servant immediately after his 
mention of the “smiting” and “plucking” and 
“shame and spitting,’ and of his being “not 
rebellious” nor “turning away” from the persecu- 
tion. If St. Paul could adopt the challenge as his 
own, he must have realized that the suffering also 
was his ; and that he did so is shown by his follow- 
ing words (Rom. viii. 35, 36): “‘Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or 
anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? Even as it is written, For Thy 
sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” This is a 
quotation from the 44th Psalm, in which we cannot 
but notice the link with “led asa lamb to the 
slaughter ” in Isa. liii., and therein a fresh reminder 
that the Church, as the Lord’s Servant, and every 
member of it who aspires to be a Servant in his 
individual person, is a partaker of Christ’s suffer- 
ings; and we go back to His words in the Temple 
on the Tuesday of the Holy Week (John xii. 26), 
and rejoice to hear Him say, “Where I am, there 
shall also My Servant be.” 


XI 
THE SERVICE OF MANKIND 


LET us now give some thought to the position 
and duty of every Servant of the Lordin regard to 
his fellow-creatures. Let us consider the Service 
of Man. By this phrase I do not mean a Service 
under Man as Master. I use the preposition “ of” 
in a different sense, as meaning “on behalf of,” “in 
the interest of.” The true Service of Man is a 
Service of God, that is of God as Master; but for 
the benefit of Man. This is independent of that 
Service of God which consists in adoration and 
worship of Him, and of loyal allegiance to Him 
as our Divine King. We need not revert to the 
linguistic distinctions on which we have before 
dwelt ; but in passing we may note that we are 
now concerned, not with Aatge(a, but with diaxoria. 

Our Ministry or Service for the benefit of Man- 
kind is of little value if there be not a right motive 
behind it. One such motive is loyalty and love 
towards the Divine Master Who appoints us to this 
or that Service, issuing in faithful discharge of His 
commission. But there is another, little less im- 
portant, and that is a kindly and genérous love 
toward Man himself. Our Lord laid down in clear 
terms what is “the first and great Commandment,” 
love towards God ; but He added, “ and the second 
is ike unto zt, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” and He gave us that most perfect of 
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parables, the Good Samaritan, to show whom He 
included under the term “neighbour”: any one 
with whom we come in contact or are concerned, 
particularly any one in need. But is there ina 
positive command like this a power to evoke such 
love? In one of the finest chapters (xiv.) of that 
great book, Ecce Homo, Sir John Seeley sets forth 
that love in a memorable phrase as “the En- 
thusiasm of Humanity” ; but he shows that though 
Christ’s precept “could make men feel it right to 
be humane and desire to be so,” yet by itself it 
“could never inspire them with an enthusiasm of 
humanity.” Whence, then, could the inspiration 
come? 

In a powerful passage, Seeley goes on to point 
to Christ Himself—Ecce Home! “The most 
lost cynic,” he observes, “ will get a new heart by 
learning thoroughly to believe in the virtue of one 
man.” (Of course he does not use the term “new 
heart” in our familiar theological sense.) “ When 
the precept of love has been given, an image must 
be set before the eyes of those who are called upon 
to obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be 
noble and amiable enough to raise the whole race 
and make the meanest member of it sacred with 
reflected glory.” That ideal, he adds, is presented 
in the life and character of Christ Himself. “An 
eternal glory has been shed upon the human race 
by the love Christ bore to it.’ Here we see the 
mighty moral power of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. Here we see the significance of our 
Lord’s own name for Himself, the Son of Man. 
“Tt was,” continues Seeley, “because the Edict of 
Universal Love went forth to men whose hearts 
were . . . possessed with a spirit of devotion toa 
Man, that words which.at any other time, however 
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grandly they might sound, would have been but 
words, penetrated so deeply, and along with the 
Law of Love the Power of Love was given.” 

Thus, the Enthusiasm of Humanity is awakened ; 
a phrase which has always seemed to me the 
equivalent in modern speech of the old Evangelical 
expression, “ the love of souls.” One is the grand 
total ; the other is the individual application of it. 

And we need both. If the Church is to render 
the Service to which she is called—if we members 
of the Church are to be true Servants of the Lord 
in our various spheres—we must think both of the 
race and of the individual. Of the race, Man, made 
after God’s image, in His likeness; a fallen race, 
for whatever view we may take of scientific ques- 
tions, two things are certain: (1) that God made 
' everything very good, (2) that sin is everywhere ; 
yet a redeemed race, for Christ “tasted death for 
every man,” and is “the propitiation,” not for our 
sins only, “but also for the whole world.” But we 
must think also of the individual man, woman, and 
child. If ninety-nine per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation of the globe were gathered into the fold of 
Christ, we must not be satisfied: we must go after 
the lost sheep, the still unsaved one per cent. If 
the renewed stamping of God’s image on nine out 
of every ten of His “pieces of silver” has been 
achieved, we must still “light the candle, and sweep 
the house, and seek diligently till we find” the tenth. 
Let that lost coin be utterly defaced ; let the King’s 
image and superscription be invisible, illegible ; still 
zt is the King’s money, and he will have no waste. 
Find out the most degraded of men or women, and 
remember that, one by one, they are God’s money, 
that is to say, they are of value to Him, and He can 
use them. And let me add parenthetically that 
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there is no more powerful plea with some men than 
this. “Save your soul!” is after all an appeal to 
love of self; but “God wants you; He can use 
you,” as the woman in the parable could use her 
recovered money,—¢hat will go home to many a 
generous nature not yet dedicated to Christ. 
Observe that a due recognition of the dignity of 
the human race, and of every individual man, in the 
fact that he isa man, must not blind us to the real- 
ity of sin. If ever it does, it will assuredly be of 
little use for the fulfilment of our commission as 
Servants of the Lord. Well does Bishop Gore 
write, “ There will be no revival of vital religion 
among us, on any largescale, or with any adequate 
results, except through a deepening of the sense of 
sin, a return to the properly Christian view about 
the meaning of sin and its consequences.”! If we 
catch something of the Enthusiasm of Humanity, 
and at the same time realize that behind all the 
evils and sorrows of the world there lies the 
tremendous fact of Sin, we shall have adequate 
motive indeed for the most whole-hearted and self- 
sacrificing Service. But we must not minimize Sin. 
To do so is one of the most fatal mistakes of some 
modern teachers. We must distinguish between 
sins and szz. Sins are particular acts or words or 
thoughts of a sinful character : Sin is the condition 
of alienation from God, in which the whole race of 
mankind is by nature. Every child born into the 
world is born a member of an alienated race; of a 
redeemed race, too, through the Incarnation and 
the Atonement, yet a race that has not, as a race, 
accepted that redemption, although individual mem- 
bers of it have. If the County of Cornwall were to 


1 The New Theology and the Old Religion, p 231. 
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rise in rebellion against the Crown of England, 
every child born there would be counted a rebel; 
that is, if the rebellious population were literally 
counted, every infant would be included ; and if a 
free pardon were proclaimed, all who refused it, or 
who took no notice of it, would, with their families, 
still be in a state of rebellion. That illustrates the 
condition of Sin; and it is that condition which is 
so hateful in God’s sight. In one pathetic verse 
in Jeremiah (xliv. 4) God says, “Oh, do not this 
abominable thing that I hate!” What is that 
“abominable thing”? One would suppose it was 
some horribly impure practice. No, it was “to serve 
other gods” (ver. 3); and the Hebrew word “to 
serve” is rendered by the LXX. jatoevew, the verb 
which, as we have seen, means the general acknow- 
ledgment and worship of God. The “abominable 
thing ” was nothing that we call “vice” or “crime” ; 
it was simply the allegiance to some other deity 
than Jehovah. That zs Sin. 

Then, what is the Service which the Church, as 
the Lord’s Servant, or any member of it who would 
be a Servant of the Lord in an individual sense, 
has to render? Surely the first and most essential 
Service is to rescue men from this state of Sin. 
You may rescue him from drunkenness or some 
other particular sinful habit; or you may rescue 
him from earthly misery of one kind or another; 
but this, however good in itself, is not rescuing him 
from Sin. We hear much of Social Service in the 
present day, and most important it is. Let it be 
encouraged and engaged in to the utmost. But— 
jirst things first ; not necessarily in order of time, 
but in recognition of their essential importance. 
The Salvation Army and the Church Army get 
much credit, and deserve it, for their social work, 
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but they rightly put their evangelistic work in the 
first place, though the world thinks little of it. 

Let the paramount duty of battling with Sin be 
recognized and acted on; and then all the varieties 
of Social Service should follow.in their right place. 
It is good that in these latter days they have come 
much more to the front; but it is a mistake to 
suppose that this is altogether a new thing. On 
the contrary, it is to Christianity that the world 
owes the philanthropy which all are now agreed in 
admiring, but which was unknown in the ancient 
world with all its art and culture. Whence came 
the care of the sick and the poor? Who first 
built hospitals? Whence came reverence for 
women and the purity of home? What alleviated 
the lot of the slave, and eventually abolished 
slavery? Neither Gibbon nor Lecky had much 
sympathy with Christianity, yet both testified to 
its beneficial influence: the former, indeed, with a 
cold sneer, but the latter more honourably acknow- 
ledging that the Christian religion is “the most 
powerful moral lever that has ever been applied to 
the affairs of men.” And Brace’s Gesta Christi 
gives a complete review of the moral and social 
achievements of Christianity throughout the cen- 
turies of its existence. In England much was 
done in the nineteenth century, both by legislation 
and by voluntary effort, to improve the condition of 
the people; but the impelling power in almost all 
the reforms and improvements was Religion, per- 
sonified in men like Wilberforce and Shaftesbury. 
It was the Christian faith of them and their col- 
leagues that gave them courage to overcome both 
vehement opposition and the vzs zzertze which has 
often proved stronger than open antagonism. 
“Liberty, equality, and fraternity ” was the cry of 
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the French revolutionaries in 1789, in 1830, in 
1848; but neither one nor the other was really 
given by purely secularmovements. True Liberty 
is in Christ ; true Equality can only be realized in 
the relation of all men to their Creator; true 
Fraternity is that Brotherhood of Man which 
comes from the Fatherhood of God. 

And sonow. If national righteousness, economi- 
cal justice, social well-being are to prevail, it is the 
Church of Christ, recognizing her commission as 
the Servant of the Lord, that must promote them. 
Just and healthy legislation is indeed not to be 
despised. The common saying, ‘ You cannot make 
men good by Act of Parliament,” true as it is in 
itself, suggests a fallacy. The environment of men 
has much to do with their conduct; character is 
affected by circumstances; and an Act of Parlia- 
ment may remove the obstacles to goodness by 
changing the environment. Still, the moving power 
must come from Religion; and it is the business 
of the Church to bring Religion to bear upon 
national, economic, and social questions. Here is 
one chief function of the Church as Servant of the 
Lord. 

Very suggestive on this subject is the book 
already mentioned, Seeley’s Ecce Homo. The 
chapters on Christ’s Legislation deserve to be read 
and pondered and acted on. They picture, ideally 
of course, “a commonwealth sustained and gov- 
erned by the desire existing in the mind of each of 
its members to do as much good as possible to 
every other member” (chap. xvii.). But as “a 
principle is best seen in its practical applications, 
a rule in its examples,” the book goes on to dwell 
upon “three special injunctions” of Christ: (1) to 
relieve physical needs and distresses, (2) to add 
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new members to the Christian Church, (3) to for- 
give personal injuries. This last is in one aspect 
the most important of the three, because it is the 
most unexpected and the most difficult; but it 
does not specially concern us at this moment. 
The other two express the two great divisions of 
the Church’s work as Servant of the Lord, the 
material and the spiritual. Seeley calls them the 
Law of Philanthropy and the Law of Edification. 
On the Law of Philanthropy he observes that 
the Christian’s duty is “to extend his regards 
beyond the circle of his personal interests,” and 
“gravely to consider the condition of the world 
around him.” He is “not to make philanthropy 
the amusement of his leisure, but one of the occu- 
pations of his life.” He points out that the early 
Christians, owing to their environment, could not 
see all that this involved. They could relieve the 
sick and the poor, but the Enthusiasm of Humanity 
would by and by be found to mean much more than 
that, for which they were not yet ripe. “ When 
Love,” he picturesquely remarks, “was waked in 
his dungeon and his fetters struck off, he must at 
first have found his joints too stiff for easy motion” ; 
and early philanthropy, “though glorious in the 
spirit that animated it, was faint and feeble in its 
enterprises, the half-despairing attempt of a genera- 
tion which had more love than hope.” But Christ 
“commands the Christians of this age” “ to investi- 
gate the causes of all physical evil, to master the 
science of health, to consider the question of educa- 
tion with a view to health, the question of labour 
with a view to health, the question of trade with a 
view to health ; and while all these investigations 
are made, with free expense of energy and time 
and means, to work out the rearrangement of 
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human life in accordance with the results they give.” 
That is a noble outline of social reform, sketched 
nearly half a century ago; and it suggests a task 
worthy of the Church as the Servant of the Lord. 

But cece Homo is careful to guard against 
the identification of Christ’s ideal with that of the 
economist. Christ, we are reminded, “feeds the 
poor, but it is not His great object to bring about 
a state of things in which the poorest shall be sure 
of ameal.” ‘ His wisdom does not, like Solomon’s, 
carry length of days in her right hand, and in her 
left hand riches and honour. Rather does it carry 
with it suffering, persecution, and the martyr’s 
death.” “The Enthusiasm of Humanity in Him did 
not propose to itself principally to procure gratifi- 
cations and enjoyments for the senses of men, but 
to make the divine image more glorious in them 
and to purge it as far as possible of impurities.” 
Hence what Seeley calls the Law of Edification 
(chap. xviii.) St. Paul, He observes, was not so 
anxious “to hear that the widows and orphans 
were duly supplied” as “to be informed that his 
converts were conforming gradually more and more 
to their ideal”; and that ideal he indicates by 
quoting the exhortations “to put on Christ,” “to 
put on the new man,” “to have Christ dwelling in 
the heart.” In other words, the spiritual is greater 
than the material. 

Now Edification is a word coined to express the 
meaning of the figure or illustration of Buz/ding. 
Thirty-one times are the verb “to build,” oixodopéw, 
and its cognates, used in the New Testament, 
definitely in a spiritual sense; and sometimes the 
English rendering is “build,” and sometimes 
“edify.” Twenty-eight of these are in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, one of the other cases being our Lord’s 
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words, “On this rock I will build My Church.” 
What did St. Paul mean by this figure? Not, 
primarily, the edification of the individual, the 
“building up” of his character. Generally, the 
“building up ” of the Church, the stones for which 
are the individuals. Now the stones for the Temple 
or Church of God of course need the use of the 
chisel to shape them properly and fit them for the 
places they are to occupy ; but there is an essential 
work to be done before that. The stones must be 
hewn out of the rock, and conveyed from the 
quarry to the place of building. That is to say, 
men must in the first place be brought to Christ. 
Therefore, while Seeley’s Law of Edification no 
doubt includes what we call pastoral work, it also 
includes what is the essential preliminary, mission- 
ary work, at home and abroad; in his own words, 
“To add new members to the Christian Church.” 

And so we come back again to the primary 
work of the Church as the Servant of the Lord, to 
make Christ known to all mankind. We have 
before seen how the great picture of the Servant 
in Isaiah xl.-liii. displays this supreme duty even 
in the relatively dim light of Old Testament times. 
We have seen how Israel as the Servant failed to 
perform it ; how the True Servant, God’s Messiah, 
suffered and died to make it possible; how the 
Church, as the Servant now commissioned to carry 
out His “bright designs,” is to undertake it and 
accomplish it. We now see its indispensable 
position in the Ethics of Christianity. Why, 
indeed, is the Church left in the world at all? 
Why could not God “gather out His elect” one 
by one and take them at once straight to heaven? 
The vazson @étre of the Church’s existence on earth 
is that it should evangelize the world. 
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But we must be careful what we mean by “ evan- 
gelize.’ We have to guard against two errors. 

(1) It does not mean merely to suggest that 
men should give up one of the religions of the 
world and take another, on the ground that, while 
there are good points in both, the one we recom- 
mend is the better of the two. If that were all, 
there might be reason in the remonstrance some- 
times urged against our disturbing the faith of 
pious Buddhists or high-minded Mohammedans. 
No, that is not our work. at all. Our work is to 
proclaim “good tidings.” That is the literal mean- 
ing of “evangelize.” So there are two questions: 
(a) Have we any good tidings to tell? (4) If we 
have, are they meant for others as well as ourselves ? 
Our reply is: (a) Yes, we have good tidings, viz., 
that a Divine Person came into the world to bring 
blessing ; (4) that the blessing was for all mankind. 
Plainly, therefore, all men have aright and a claim 
to hear the good tidings ; and we who have heard 
such a tremendous fact ought to pass it on to those 
who have not. We are not responsible for their 
believing and accepting it; but we are responsible 
to tell the news. 

(2) Evangelization does not necessarily mean 
Conversion. Evangelization means telling the glad 
tidings; and that is our business. Conversion 
means believing and accepting them; and that is 
the business of the hearers. Moreover, God has 
given us no promise that our work of evangelization 
will result in a converted world. If we study our 
instructions, asks Dr. Arthur Robinson,! “ what is 
it that we find? Do we find any indication of a 
promise that there is to bea Christian world? Do 


1 In an address at a C.M.S. service at St. Bride’s, Fleet ~ 
Street :C. . Review, April 1911. 
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we not rather find many indications of a gathering 
out from all the nations and tribes and races, a 
gathering out of ‘a people’ to be prepared for the 
Lord? Do we not find that the Gospel is to be 
preached for a witness, that all may hear the call 
to come? ... Ifso, let us be frank in the acknow- 
ledgment that what we are to look for is not a 
Christian world, but a representative people taken 
out of the great world against the Lord’s appearing 
with all His saints.’ Dr. Robinson foresees an 
objection: Is not this the old Calvinism which 
conscience has been casting off? Yes, he replies, 
this is the truth that is in Calvinism ; but there is 
a further truth which Calvinism failed tosee. The 
vision of the Apocalypse is to be fulfilled ; the city is 
to be “set in the midst of the nations, that the na- 
tions may be healed by the leaves of its tree of life. 
And then, in a dispensation, not ours, but of the 
fullness of the times, will those vast words of promise 
be realized, and ‘all things’ ... brought into a 
harmony and to a head in Christ... ‘the one 
far-off divine event’ to which the whole purpose of 
creation and redemption and election moves, when 
‘God shall be all in all.’ ” Meanwhile, “ we are right 
when we go to the farthest ends of the earth and 
work with the greatest zeal to gather in from those 
races which have as yet contributed the fewest to 
the up-building of the great Body of Christ.” 


In conclusion, let us gather some inspiration 
from four memorable recent utterances. 

First, from the impressive Encyclical of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1908, which first suggested 
to me the study in which we have been engaged. 
Reviewing the work of their Conference, and asking 
what aspect or idea of the Church had been pre- 
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dominant in their deliberations, the Bishops found 
that there had been “ever present the thought of 
the Church as ordained of God for the Service of 
Mankind.” “ Round this thought of Service ” their 
Resolutions seemed naturally to take their place. 
“This thought,” they say, “is at the very centre of 
the Church’s character as declared by our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ.” “For He came, ‘not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister’; ... therefore 
the Church . . . will be true to its calling in pro- 


portion as it can say to the world, by word and 
deed, by what it refuses and what it claims—‘/ 
come, not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’ ” 
Then they tell how the Lord “ bequeathed to the 
Church an everlasting declaration of the duty 
and the dignity of serveng: ‘If I, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done to you. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his lord;. . . If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.’” And then, while 
not ignoring many causes of anxiety, they take 
courage by marking that 7¢he spirit of Service ts 
awake; and awake, they point out, in two direc- 
tions. What are these directions? They are the 
very two upon which we have been dwelling, Social 
Service and Missionary Service. 

Secondly, from a most moving passage in a 
paper read at the Manchester Church Congress 
of that same year, 1908, by Bishop Palmer of 
Bombay, in which he powerfully enforces the lesson 
we drew from the picture of the Suffering Servant 
in Isaiah, that the Church herself has also to suffer 
if she is to be a true Servant of the Lord. He 
referred to our vast tasks abroad in the work of 
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Foreign Missions, and pointed out that to grapple 
with those tasks would cost something— 


Let me tell you what it would cost. It would cost the 

destruction of most of your present parochial organizations 
throughout England. It would cost the reduction of staffs 
of Clergy all round. . . . It would cost the trouble of arrang- 
ing for the substitution of lay-work for much of the work at 
home now done by the Clergy. It would cost the Laity time 
and personal service. It would mean the complete reorgan- 
ization of the finances of the Church.. It would cost some 
people the difference between a large house and a small 
house, some that between four servants and two, others 
that between two servants and one, others that between 
frequent holidays and rare holidays, and so on through all 
the comforts and pleasures of life. It would mean the marks 
of suffering all over the Church. It would mean everywhere 
the savour of death ; and what we have not yet faced, death 
as a Church, renunciation of spiritual privileges and delights ; 
but this would be a savour of death unto salvation. . . 
I call upon the Church of England to lay down its life in some 
real sense for the missionary cause. . I repeat solemnly 
—I believe that in order to do anything like this, you in 
England must lose much of what you call your Church life. 
You have the Lord’s warning. This losing of it is the only 
way to save it. You have the Lord’s example. The Son of 
God came upon earth to be crowned as Son o. Man—with 
the crown of thorns. 


Thirdly, remembering that the Church is — 
formed of individuals, and that if the Church is to 
fulfil her functions as Servant of the Lord, her 
individual members must themselves, one by one, 
each man and each woman, enter upon the Service, 
let us read these words of Bishop Handley Moule 
of Durham, spoken at a great devotional meeting 
of the Pan-Anglican Congress, also in 1908 :— 


The call is to the person for a service truly personal. It is 
to be done, not vaguely by ws, but precisely by you, by me. 
This seems no forgetting of the common and corporate life. 
One magnificent gain of this Congress will be to deepen for — 
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each of us the sense of contact with all of us ; we shall each 
realize better now, all our days, that the personal life is never 
truly itself if it durst not burst beyond itself and pour 
itself into the common life, to be unified and used by the 
blessed Head and Lord. But then, that leaves untouched 
the awe and sacredness of the Christian’s personality ; the 
man’s, the woman’s, direct relation to the Personal Lord. My 
Saviour claims my Service as I claim the service of my hand 
or of my foot. I must give it and not another. 


And lastly: let us recall the stirring words of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at the great thanks- 
giving service at St. Paul’s Cathedral which closed 
the Pan-Anglican Congress :— 


What have we all learned in these eventful days...? Surely 
the power which by the indwelling grace of God belongs to 
the life of the ordinary man or woman who has realized the 
greatness of our trust and the Master’s benediction upon its 
quiet discharge. When and how shall the kingdoms of this 
world become the Kingdom of our Lord and His Christ? 
When common, prosaic, men and women in the Church of 
God shake off the paralysis of faint hearts, and believe in the 
grandeur of their Christian calling, their royal priesthood. 
He has been teaching us not to look for the coming of a few 
colossal men to be the patterns and champions of life, but 
rather for each man and woman baptized in His Name, 
sealed to His persistent service, in all the length and breadth 
of this great world, to be found simply, trustfully, doing our 
best. Only by these offerings of ourselves and our powers, 
diverse and yet one, can the Church of God, His family upon 
earth, rise to its splendid mission. 


With these four inspiring messages we may well 
close our study; and our prayer will be to Him 
“of whose only gift it cometh that [His] faithful 
people do unto [Him] true and laudable service,” 
that by His grace we may “so faithfully serve 
[Him] in this life, that we fail not finally to 
attain [His] heavenly promises,” 
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Religious Systems of the World. 


Feap., 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each, 


Buddhism: being a Sketch of the Life and Teach- 
ings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. Rays Davips, 
M.A., Ph.D, A new and revised edition. With Map. 


Buddhism in China. By the late Rev. 8S. Brean. 
With Map. 


Confucianism and Taouism. By Sir Roperr K. 
Dovatas, of the British Museum. With Map. 


Hinduism. By the late Sir M. Monrer Witurams, 
M.A., D.C.L. A new and revised edition, With Map, 


Islam and its Founder. By J. W. I. Srosarr. 
With Map. 


Islam as a Missionary Religion. By C. R. 
Haines, (2s.) 


Studies of Non-Christian Religions. Dy Exior 
Howakp, 


The Coran: its Composition and Teaching, and the 
Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir 
Wittram Murr, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.0.L., Ph.D, A new 
and revised edition, 


The Historical Development of the Quran. By 
the Rey. Epwanrp Sett, D.D., M.R.A.5S. 


The Religion of the Crescent; or, Islam: its 
Strength, its Weakness, its Origin, its Influence. By 
the Rey. W, Sz. Crarr-Tispatn, M.A. C.M.S, (4s.) 
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Che Fathers for English Readers, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 


Boniface. By the Rev. Canon Grecory SMITH, 
M.A, (1s. 6d.) 
Clement of Alexandria. By the Rev. F. R. 


Montaomery Hitcucocxn, B.D, (38s.) 
Gregory the Great. By the late Rev. J. Barnmby, 
B.D. 


Leo the Great. By the Right Rev. Cuar.es Gore, 
D.D. 


Saint Ambrose: his Life, Times, and Teaching. 
By the Rev. R. Tuornton, D.D. 


Saint Athanasits: his Life and Times. By the 
Rey. R. WHELER Busw. (2s, 6d.) 


Saint Augustine. By late Rev. KE. L. Currs, D.D. 
Saint Basil the Great. By Rev. R. T. Surrn, B.D. 


Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, A.D. 
1091-1853. By the Rey. 8S, J. Hates, M.A., D.C.L. 
(2s. 6d.) 

Saint Hilary of Poitiers and Saint Martin of 
Tours. By the Rev. Gisson Cazenove, D.D. 


Saint Jerome. By late Rev. BE. L. Currs, D.D. 


Saint John of Damascus. By the Rev. J. HU. 
Lupton, M.A. 

Saint Patrick: his Life and Teaching. By the 
Rey. HK. J. Newey, M.A. (2s. 6d.) 

Synesius of Cyrene, Philosopher and Bishop. By 


ALICE GARDNER. 


The Apostolic Fathers. By the Rey. Canon Scott 
HOo.Lianp, 

The Defenders of the Faith; or, the Christian 
Apologists of the Second and Third Centuries, By the 
Rey. F'. Watson, D.D. 


The Venerable Bede. By the Right Rev. @. F. 


Brownn, 
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Miscellaneous Publications. 


Bible Places; or, The Topography of the Holy 
Land. By H. B. Tristram. New Hdition, brought up 
to date. With Map and numerous Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo, half bound, 5s. 


Called to be Saints. The Minor Festivals Devo- 
tionally Studied. By the late Curistina G. Rosserrt, 
Author of “Seek and Find.” Post 8yo, cloth boards, 
83. 6d. 


Christians under the Crescent in Asia. By 
the late Rev. E. L. Corrs, D.D., Author of ‘ Turning- 
Points of Church History,’ etc. With numerous 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Christiam Worship. Its Origin and Evolution. 
A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the time of 
Charlemagne. By Monsignore DucHEsneE. Translated 
by M.L. McCrurz. Third English Edition, representing 
the Fourth and latest French edition of “ Les Origines 
du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 


Devotional (A) Life of our Lord. By the late 
Rey. EH. L. Currs, D.D., Author of “ Pastoral Counsels,” 
etc. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


Doctrina Romanensium de Invocatione Sanc- 
torum. LDeing a brief inquiry into the Principles that 
underlie the Practice of the Invocation of Saints. By 
the Rey. H. F,. Stewart, B.D. With an Introduction 
by the Bisuop or Sarispury. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d, 


Gospels, The Four. Arranged in the Form of an 
English Harmony, from the Text of the Authorised 
Version. By the late Rev. J. M. Furnen, M.A. With 
Analytical Table of Contents and Four Maps, Cloth 
boards, ls. 
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Golden Age of the Church, The. By the Very 
Rev. H. D. M. Spencr-Jonzes, M.A., D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Demy 8vo, With Map, cloth boards, 6s. 


‘‘Higher Criticism,’’ The, and the Verdict of 
the Monuments. By the Rey. Professor A. H. Sayce. 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8yo, bevelled boards, 5s, 


Inspiration. By the late Rev. FREDERICK WaTSON, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


Land of {sracl, The. A Journal of Travel in 
Palestine, undertaken with special reference to its 
Physical Character. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. 
With two Maps and numerous Illustrations, Large post 
8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d, 


Literary Criticism and the New Testament. 
The Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907. By the 
Rev. Canon R, J. Knowzina, D.D. Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 


Modern Criticism and the Book of Genesis. 
Ry the Rev. H. A. Reprato, D.Litt., M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


Old Testament in Modern Light, The. By the 
late W, ALuAN Monrrty, Canon of Southwark. With & 
Preface by the Bisnop of SoutHwarg. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


Old Testament in the Light of the Historical 
Records and Legends cf Assyria and Babylonia, 
The. By Tueornintus G. Pincues, LL.D., M.R.A.S, 
With several Illustrations. Third Edition with Ap- 

endices, Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 


Our Lord’s Virgin Birth and the Criticism of 
To-day. By the Rey. Canon R, J. Kxowrine, D.D, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
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Paley’s Evidences. With Notes, Appendix, and 
Preface, Dy Rey. EH. A. Lirton. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Paley’s Hore Pauline. With Notes, Appendix, 
and Preface. By the Rev. J. §. Howson, D.D., Dean of 
Chester, Post 8yo, cloth boards, 8s, 


Parables of the Old Testament, The. By the 
Right Rey. A. Barry, D.D. Demy S8vyo, cloth boards, 4s, 


Plain Words for Christ. Being a Scries of Read- 
ings for Working Men. By the late Rev, R. G. Durron, 
Post 8yo, cloth boards, 1s, 


Prayer of Christendom, The Great. By the late 


Mrs, RunpLE CuarLes. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


Readings on the First Lessons for Sundays 
and Chief Holy Days. According to the New Table. 
By the late Rey, Persr Youne, Crown 8vo, in two 
volumes, 5s, 


Reasons for Faith. And other Contributions to 
Christian Evidence. By tho Right Rev. A. F. Wryninc- 
ToN-InGRaM, D.D., Bishop of London, Smail post 8yo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 


Sacraments of the Gospel, The. Lecture Ad- 
dresses by the Rey. W. Brox, Fcap. 8yvo, cloth boards, 
1s, 6d. 


Seek and Find. A Double Scries of Short Studies 
of the Benedicite. By the late Curistina G, Rosszrri, 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


‘Sound Words.” Their Ferm and Spirit. Ad- 
dresses on the English Prayer-book. By the late Rey, 
George Epwarp Jenr, D.D. Large crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 
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‘To Whom Shall We Go?” An Examination of 
some difficulties presented by unbelief. By the Very 
Rev, OC. T, OVENDEN, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth 2s, 6d, 


Thoughts for Men and Women. Tue Lorp’s 
PraxER. By Emity C, Orr. Post 8vc, limp cloth, 1s, 


Thoughts for Quiet Days. _By Eminy C. Orr, 
Author of ‘The Magic of Sympathy,” etc, Small post 
8yo, cloth boards, 1s. 


Thoughts for Working Days. Original and 
Selected. By Emity C. Orr. Post 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


Time Flies: A Reading Diary. By the late 
Curistina G, Rosszrti. Post 8yo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


True Vine, The. By the late Mrs. Runpie 
CuaRLes., Printed in red and black. Post 8vo, clcth 
boards, 1s, 


Turning-Points of English Church History. 
By the late Rey. E. L. Currs, D.D. Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


Turning-Points of General Church History. 
By the late Rev. E. L. Currs, D.D. Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


Verses. By the late Curistrna G. Rossetti. Re- 
printed from ‘Called to be Saints,” ‘Time Flies,’”’ and 
‘The Face of the Deep.’’? Small post 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 
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